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PREFACE. 


THIS little book is an inquiry into the teaching 

of the New Testament on the subject of fortune- 
making. The -times seem to need it. Almost any 
day one may read something in the public prints which 
drives one back upon the words of our Saviour and 
Master, and provokes the wish that they were more 
widely understood and acted upon by His disciples. 
For the Son of Man is Lord of our life; His precepts 
should rule all conduct, and His example shape all 
character. He has a higher law for worldly affairs 


.than the maxims of the world, or the teachings of our 


own prudence, or the suggestions of our unbelief—so 
at least the New Testament seems to teach. This 
book inquires into“the matter. ~~ 

The inquiry becomes a challenge, addressed to the 
Christian heart and conscience, as to whether the almost 
universally adopted custom of trying to make a fortune, 
large or small, is according to the mind of Christ. The 
custom is usually followed without the least demur ; 
but ought it to be? If the New Testament were taken 
as the guide of life, would it be ? 

It is important that a man should make a good use of 
his fortune, if he has one. It is more important that 
he should make his fortune rightly. And it is yet more 
important to inquire whether, as a Christian, he is 
tight in making a fortune at all. 
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6 PREFACE. 


We may smile at such a story as a friend of mine 
sends me from the United States, yet sadness quickly 
follows amusement. It runs: “A _ close-fisted old 
gentleman, a member of the Methodist Church, used 
to excite the ‘risibles’ of my father when he met 
him by saying, ‘ Well, brother B——, good morning ! 
I was just thinking there are only two things I want 
—a leetle more money and then a Jeetle more 
religion.” My father noted the order of the desires, 
and the scope, too, for they covered all the good things 
both of this world and the world to come!” 

Is this type of Christian common ? 

In inquiring into the question raised in the following 
pages, the teaching of the New Testament alone must 
be the court of appeal ; and it will be well to remember 
that ‘the wisdom of men is foolishness with God,” 
while ‘‘the wisdom of God is foolishness to men.’ 
The hard lessons of experience may bring the world over 
to the divine side, and through tears and blood it may 
learn that the Sermon on the Mount is a safer guide 
of conduct than either pride, or ambition, or covetous- 
ness. But Christians should need no other enlighten- 
ment than the word and the Spirit give. 

It will, I think, be generally conceded that the quali- 
ties by which money is rightly made, industry, truth- 
fulness, honesty, temperance, are usually in more 
active exercise than those by which it is employed for 
the benefit of others ; the acquisitive is in excess of the 
distributive—compassion, pity, love. True religion 
’ should bring them into balance. 
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“Certain it is that a great fortune is a great vanity, 
and riches nothing but danger, trouble, and temptation ; 
like a garment that is too long, and bears a train; not 
so useful to one, but it is troublesome to two—to him that 
bears the one part upon his shoulders, and to him that 
bears the other part in his hand. But poverty is the 
sister of a good mind, the parent of sober counsels, and 
the nurse of all virtue.” —JEREMY TAYLOR. 


“There is no wealth but life. Life, including all its 
powers of love, of joy, and ofadmiration.” 
—JOHN RUSKIN. 


CHAPTER I- 
VARIOUS ANSWERS. 


O the question: ‘Is a man justified in seeking a 
fortune as the end of his labour ?” we shall 
probably get some such answers as the following : 


I. “If he may not make a fortune, if he is not to 
direct his utmost energies to that end, or if he is to give 
away his money so liberally as to prevent him from 
amassing a fortune, then what on earth may he do? 
May he eat, or drink, or breathe ? What are we coming 
to that such a preposterous question should be asked ?”’ 

But if aman professes to be a Christian, it may be sug- 
gested, would he still be justified in having a fortune 
before him as the end and aim of his labour ? 

“Oh,” comes the reply; “this makes bad worse. 
Why we all profess to be Christians, don’t we ? What 
do you take us for? Yet I think I know your narrow 
meaning ; and I say that, while I can understand re- 
ligion as a check upon open sin and crime, yet if you 
use it to offer any discouragement to the laying up of a 
sum of money that shall make a man independent— 
handsomely independent—for the rest of his life, then 
you depress an honourable ambition, a self-respecting 
effort ; indeed, you practically say that energy, enter- 
prise, industry, economy and skill are better not put 
to their utmost use. Oh, no; it is natural and right for 
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every man to make a fortune, if he can, and it is absurd 
to try and raise a doubt about it.” 


II. A second man, a professor of religion, confirms 
the first, and says that it is right enough to try and 
make a fortune. He adds: 

““My power to do good lies largely in my fortune, and 
to take that away, or to have prevented my making 
it, would be a heavy loss to many good objects which 
I have now the means, and, thank God, the will to sup- 
port. The question raised admits of only one common- 
sense reply ; and common-sense and religion never were 
antagonistic.” 


III. Deep down among the affections of a loving 
heart, among the tender sensibilities of a nature wrought 
to finest issues by the word of God and by the spirit of 
Christ, another hints his misgivings. He has no dog- 
matic opinion upon the subject, would never condemn a 
rich man, would try to think well of a millionaire, but 
would shrink from the thought of ever being rich himself. 
Chances of advancement that come in his way cast 
no glamour over him; they almost appear to be temp- 
tations, and he hastens to put them behind him. Still, 
he will not give a positive answer to our question. 


IV. A fourth replies quietly and firmly, that it 
would be wrong-for Aim to try and make a fortune ; 
he may not doit. But he, too, has no definite opinion 
on the subject as it involves other persons. They must 
judge for themselves. 


V. A fifth replies that it certainly is not permissible 
for Christians to try and make a fortune. With John 
Wesley, he affirms that fortune-making is as much 
condemned by our Lord and Saviour as lying and stealing. 
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VI. Nota few who profess and call themselves Chris- 
tians have never faced the question, and therefore have 
no opinion upon it; but, while they would not object 
to find themselves masters of a fortune which had been 
made by trade or happy investments, they still have a 
kind of feeling that fortune-making is not the proper 
work for Christians, that fortunes do not seem to do 
their owners any good, that a great deal of money in 
the hands of a few seems to mean a great deal of misery 
in the lives of multitudes. 


Under one or other of these classes every shade of 
thought may be placed. With those who take the 
first position on purely worldly grounds we have nothing 
to do. Their master is not our master, and their laws 
of life are not such as true Christians order their conduct 
by. To get and to keep and to enjoy as much as 
possible is undisguised selfishness, and Christians are 
called upon to live not unto themselves, but unto Him 
who died for them and rose again. The subject of 
money must be argued on Christian principles, and in 
the atmosphere of love generated by the power of the 
Cross. Be the conclusion we reach what it may, its 
binding authority must not be any mere law or obligation, 
but the tie that unites a loving and obedient heart 
to its Saviour. 
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‘‘ Dear Catherine, we are terribly annoyed here in one 
way and another [with quarrels among the Mansfield 
Counts over their riches], and would willingly return 
home, but I think we shall have to remain a week 
longer [for he had these quarrels to settle]. Master 
Philip Melancthon, you may tell from me, would do well 
to revise his notes on the Gospel, for he does not seem, 
in writing them, to have rightly understood why our 
Lord in the parable called riches thorns. This is the 
school in which we really learn these things. The 
Scripture throughout threatens these thorns with eternal 
flames.’’—MARTIN LUTHER. 


‘“‘The Sermon on the Mount, where so many secret 
elements of social volcano slumber.’’—JOHN MORLEY. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE TEACHING IN MATTHEW AND MARK. 


UR Saviour says, as recorded in Matthew vi. Ig: 
“Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon the earth, 
where moth and rust doth consume, and where thieves 
break through and steal: but lay up for yourselves 
treasures in heaven, where neither moth nor rust doth 
consume, and where thieves do not break through nor 
steal: for where thy treasure is, there will thy heart 
be also.” The ordinary exposition of these words may 
be given in the comment of Dr. Lyman Abbott: 
“All laying in store is not forbidden; but hoarding, 
i.e., the accumulation of wealth as our treasure in which — 
our heart is. Compare for an illustration of the spirit 
forbidden, Luke xii. 16-21.’ This is a reference to 
the parable of the rich fool. 

The substance of this comment is, that you may lay 
up for yourselves without any limit, but you must not 
“treasure your treasures.” Here, practically, a wide 
difference of view is held, one person thinking it right 
to store up millions, another hundreds of thousands, 
another tens of thousands, and yet another only a few 
thousands. A layman remarked to me that for a 
minister to lay up twenty-three thousand pounds was 
not ‘to lay up much.” Thus the precept seems to 
be no guide at all. Each man is a law unto himself. 
Acting on this principle, professing Christians have not 
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generally been different from other men, but have 
gained all they could, and have frequently left enormous 
fortunes behind them. They may, during their lifetime, 
have given something away, but the amount left shows 
that their giving was not in proportion to their income. 

In the light of Dr. Abbott’s interpretation, it is not 
easy to see how anyone can keep on all his life, or a 
great portion of his life, laying up money, and not fall 
into the sin of treasuring it. At all events, he creates 
for himself a temptation from which it cannot be easy 
to escape. 

As against this interpretation, which seems to de- 
prive the precept of all its force, and to allow love of 
aggrandisement to go on unchecked, is placed the simple, 
literal interpretation—that Christians are not to lay 
up money at all. This does not mean a thoughtless, 
wasteful manner of living; neither does it imply hard- 
ship in old age or in times of sickness; neither is it 
cruel to children and widows left behind. These points 
will come up again, and meanwhile we are concerned 
to see which interpretation of vv. 19-23 best suits the 
rest of our Saviour’s teaching in the Sermon on the 
Mount. The usual interpretation seems to throw the 
rest of the Sermon into confusion, while the literal 
interpretation lends it consistency and force. 

(1) If Christians lay up no money at all on earth, 
we can understand how they should not have their 
affections set on things on the earth; but if they act 
in a contrary way, it is to be expected that their hearts 
will follow their money (v. 21). 

(2) If they form no attraction by laying up in 
store, they cannot have an eye on earth and an eye on 
heaven; their eye will be ‘single.’ But if they have 
treasures on earth, they, surely, cannot fail to create 
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for themselves an “ evil eye,” which cannot receive the 
heavenly light (vv. 22-3). 

(3) If they do not lay up in store, they cannot be 
making money their “master”; but if they do lay 
up, then are they not creating a master who will 
prove a very tyrant? Is it not notorious that the 
small sum first saved has a way of growing until it 
becomes like the snake springing from an egg, or like 
a monster that defies the hand of Frankenstein that 
made it ? (v. 24). 

If they do not lay up in store, they cannot be 
tempted to serve two masters, God and mammon; for 
they have refused to serve mammon. But if they lay 
up, are they not in danger of trying to do two opposite 
things at the same time—serve God and mammon ? 
The unworldly Christian is undivided in his allegiance, 
and becomes, with lapse of time, increasingly devoted 
to the divine will, because he sees with growing clearness 
that it is “ holy and just and good.” But he who has 
been increasing in goods, is he not in danger of being 
mastered by the love of them? Do we not, alas! see 
too many examples of professors of religion trying to 
render this double service ? And they cannot. They 
may keep up the form of godliness, but their heart and 
desire and service are prostrated before the golden idol. 

(4) If Christians do not lay up in store, do not the 
exhortations to take no thought for the morrow; to 
behold the free lives of the fowls of the air ; to consider 
the beauty of the lilies of the field which are so gloriously 
arrayed, though they are here only for a day; to cease 


asking the questions: ‘“ What shall we eat ? What 


shall we drink ? Wherewithal shall we be clothed ?” 
and to rest in the assurance that our Father knoweth 
that we have need of all these things—food, drink, 
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clothing ; do not all these exhortations and reminders 
and illustrations of the Divine goodness apply to those 
who, at the command of their Lord, as they conceive, 
have been willing to forego every opportunity of laying 
up in store? And further, are they not entitled to 
appropriate to themselves the very promise of Christ, 
that “all these’ earthly “things shall be added unto 
them,” because they are “seeking first the Kingdom 
of God and His righteousness’ ? Are they not en- 
titled to believe that in their lives there is room for the 
presence and work of a gracious Provider—a Heavenly 
Father ? Can they not claim, that, having obeyed the 
command of their Lord, they are invited and encouraged 
to rest in His promises and to look for His help day by 
day, hour by hour ? Nay, do they not now see why He 
taught them to pray: “Give us this day our daily 
bread,” taught them before laying on them His precept, 
by obeying which they are so distinctly marked off 
from men of the world, who have their portion in this 
life? Now do they appear what they are—strangers 
and pilgrims, seeking a city that hath foundations in 
the heavens (vv. 25-34). 

But how do all these words apply to such as have 
fortunes laid by ?. How can such Christians use them ? 
Providence ? the care of our Heavenly Father in 
daily giving us what we need? What need have they 
of Him except to see that their investments are safe ? 
And, of course, they have taken care to put these into 
so many, and such good securities, that nothing short 
of a national convulsion could shake them. 

No; it is not easy to see how the laying up of a 
fortune can leave any intelligible place and sphere for 
the action of trust in our Heavenly Father’s care; and 
yet our Lord is at as much pains to save us from care 
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by showing us the grounds for intelligent trust as He 
is to save us from sin. Care is sin; and what but care 
leads men to lay up in store? And while they are 
busy doing this, how can they be “seeking first the 
Kingdom of God and His righteousness ”’ ? 

These things may be capable of explanation by some 
Christians, though I fail to see what the explanation is. 
I am more disposed to think that our Lord’s words are 
read in a superficial way, are not really faced, and that 
ignorance is the source of unconscious disobedience. 
I judge no man. “To his own Master he standeth 
or falleth.” I am only seeking to know the Master’s 
will, and to declare it as it appears to me. 

It is said* that “if one part of the New Testament 
more than another was constantly in Fox’s mind, it 
was the Sermon on the Mount. Two of its precepts, 
interpreted literally, have been almost the peculiar 
property of the Quaker society: ‘swear not atall;’ 
“resist not evil.’’”’ The writer might have said, “ pecu- 
liar property and peculiar power”; for if obedience 
to precepts ever imparted power to any religious society, 
certainly the Friends are an example; they have been 
blessed in their deeds—so far. 

Contrast with their usefulness their decline and its 
cause. The same writer I have quoted proceeds: 
“Another precept of the same sermon, ‘Lay not up 
for yourselves treasures upon earth,’ he seldom men- 
tioned, and the Quakers were left to interpret it as 
they would.” With what result ? Let the same author 
say, ‘As he,” Fox, ‘laboured among them, the 
signs of a growing laxity and worldliness oppressed 
his spirit, and moved him to write a solemn warning to 
the young people against vanity and the fashions of 


* The Quakers. By F. S. Turner, p. 223. 
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the world, and to the old against ‘ growing downwards, 
and taking after the earth.’” Evidence abounds 
all through the history of this most interesting Society, 
that money-making and money-amassing have been its 
greatest weakness and its most deadly foe. How 
different it might all have been, had Fox insisted from 
the beginning upon a literal obedience to the precept : 
“Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth.” 

As against literal obedience to the precepts of our 
Lord, it has been said:* “It is by the cross we are to 
read all the precepts, and, if necessary, revise them. 
Christ’s action on the world is not preceptural. Almost 
all the social dissatisfaction with Christianity starts 
from the fallacy that it is. But this is entirely 
foreign to the genius of Christianity.” 

This fashion of waving aside those who think that a 

command or a precept is given to be obeyed, and that 
the Great Author of it knew perfectly well what manner 
of spirit He was of, what was the genius of His own 
religion, must be met by the solemn words with which 
the Sermon on the Mount closes: ‘‘ Whosoever heareth 
these sayings of mine, and doeth them, I will liken him 
unto a wise man, which built his house upon a rock. 
And everyone that heareth these sayings of mine and 
doeth them not, shall be likened unto a foolish man, 
which built his house upon the sand.” Evidently 
“these sayings” were given to revise our lives, not to 
be “revised” by us. 

We have seen how literal obedience has been blessed 
among the Friends, and how, again, failure to obey has 
been the cause of degeneration and decay. Is not the 
following incident also pertinent ? 


* 4 Holy Church the Moral Guide of Society. By Dr. 
Forsyth, p. 16. 
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“He” (Sarpi), “is the only one I ever heard of 
who literally put in practice such precepts of our Lord’s 
Sermon on the Mount, as, ‘ from him that would borrow 
of thee turn not thou away . .. do good and lend, 
hoping for nothing again.’ This was Fra Paolo’s 
custom. He lent willingly, but with the condition that 
it should not be returned to him unless he asked for it. 
‘Let us imitatein this,’ he used to say, ‘ God and nature, 
who give but never lend.’ And if he conspicuously 
obeyed this precept, he realised as conspicuously the 
fulfilment of the promise, so doing ‘ your reward shall 
be great,’ for no friar, I believe, ever received such an 
income as he, as we shall see by and bye, when the Re- 
public of Venice put all its resources at his command, 
and doubled, and doubled again, the stipend assigned 
to him as its public servant.’’* 

Only two chapters further on in the gospel of Matthew 
(viii. 19-20) we read, “ There came a scribe, andsaid unto 
him, Master, I will follow thee whithersoever thou goest. 
And Jesus said unto him, The foxes have holes, and the 
birds of the heaven have nests; but the Son of man 
hath not where to lay his head.” On which, Dr. 
Plumptre makes the remark: ‘‘ To follow the Son of 
man was not to be the adherent of a new sect or party, 
or the servant of a king marching onward to an earthly 
throne, but to share in poverty, privation, homeless- 
ness.” If following the Son of man has not changed 
its nature, it cannot be fortune-making and poverty at 
the same time. Put what meaning upon our Saviour’s 
poverty we may, we can hardly pretend that it lends 
any countenance to making a fortune, either small or 


great. 
Two chapters further on (x.) we have a full account 


* Dr. Robertson’s Fra Paolo Sarpt, p. 26. 
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of the commission of the twelve, and its practical 
rules are in harmony with the general precepts given 
to all men in the Sermon on the Mount, and with our 
Lord’s own example. The twelve were to go simply 
dressed, unprovided with “gold, or silver, or brass 
in their purses’’; “for the labourer is worthy of his 
food.” They were not to be anxious on this score; 
the burden of their maintenance was rightly laid on 
those who had the advantage of their teaching and 
labours. Long afterwards, Jesus and His apostles 
being in the upper room, He reminded them of the 
commission, and asked: ‘‘ When I sent you forth 
without purse, and wallet, and shoes, lacked ye any- 
thing?” And they said ‘ Nothing.” Their trust 
in His constant care and their obedience to His command 
had been justified. Trust and obedience always are. 

But now come words (Luke xxii. 36) which seem to 
revoke those of the commission—‘‘ But now, he that 
hath a purse, let him take it, and likewise a wallet: 
and he that hath none, let him sell his cloke, and buy 
a sword.” The passage is explained in different ways 
by different commentators; in reality it presents 
insuperable difficulties. When spoken, it was probably 
plain enough (though all our Lord’s words were not 
plain; some were purposely dark and difficult), but 
now, without the living something, the tone, the manner, 
the circumstances, the men, the feeling of the moment, 
that lit the saying up, we must be content to grope in 
the dark. At all events, an enigmatical passage cannot 
be quoted as countervailing the obvious teaching that 
runs from the beginning to the end of the New Testa- 
ment. 

In Matthew xiii. we have many parables showing 
forth the nature of the Kingdom of Heaven: one being 
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that of the sower, most of whose seed is sown in vain. 
“He that was sown among the thorns, this is he that 
heareth the word; and the care of the world, and the 
deceitfulness of riches, choke the word, and he becometh 
_ unfruitful.” It is not easy to say, in the face of such 
words, that riches should be, or may wisely be, sought 
after. No one who wants the kingdom to flourish in 
his heart will heap up riches to choke it. 

“Care of the world”’ also will do it, and care here 
is commonly supposed to represent the result of poverty. 
But does it? Is there no care with riches? no care 
in piling them up? no care about retaining them ? 
Spenser says that before the door of the ‘“‘ House of 
Riches,” which was separated from the mouth of hell 
by nothing but “a little stride”’: 


Before the door sat self-consuming Care, 
Day and night keeping wary watch and ward, 
For fear lest Force or Fraud should unaware 
Break in, and spoil the treasure there in guard. 


It would be easier to find a hundred poor persons— 
not spendthrifts or easy-going souls whom only a 
calamity can disturb, but honest, industrious, poor 
persons—who are little touched by care, than a hundred 
rich persons who are free from it. An old proverb 
says: ‘Little wealth, little care.” And this is one 
reason why the poor receive the seed of the kingdom 
more readily than the rich, and bring forth more fruit 
from it. They are less preoccupied, have in their 
hearts and lives fewer thorns to choke the seed when 
it springs up. 

The case of the rich young ruler, recorded in Matthew 
xix. 16-30, put upon it what interpretations any one 
may, cannot, by any stretch of ingenuity, be made to 
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justify the practice of fortune-making by professed 
disciples of Jesus. He was told to sell all he had, and 
give to the poor, and come and follow Jesus; then he 
would have treasures in heaven. “ But when the young 
man heard the saying, he went away sorrowful; for 
he was one that had great possessions.” With that 
illustration before their eyes, Jesus said to his disciples : 
“Verily I say unto you, It is hard for a rich man to 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. And again I say 
unto you, It is easier for a camel to go through a needle’s 
eye, than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
God.” It was difficult, but not impossible. The 
grace of God can save even a rich man; Jesus evidently 
regards it as much more difficult than saving harlots 
and demoniacs. For did not the rich man Simon 
sit in the presence of Jesus, ‘‘ the Saviour of the world,” 
quite unmoved by any sense of his own sinfulness or 
need of pardon, while the woman that was a sinner 
was anointing the Saviour’s feet with ointment, wetting 
them with her tears, and wiping them with the hairs 
of her head ? No word of pardon and peace entered 
into Simon’s cold, hard heart, but the woman wentaway 
with the glad words: “ Thy sins are forgiven.” Is it 
not often the same way still ? The rich, lapped in their 
comforts, hardened by their pride, separated from 
“the common people” by a sense of their superiority, 
“are sent empty away,” but the poor are “ filled with 
good things.” 

Yet the salvation of a rich man is possible, as is 
evidenced by that of Zaccheus, the story of which 
in the Gospel according to Luke follows immediately 
after the story of the rich young ruler who went away 
sad and unsaved. Why this juxtaposition of the two 
contrasted stories, except to show that a rich man 
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may be saved, and how he may be saved? The record 
(Luke xix. I-10) is very simple and very suggestive. 
“And he entered, and was passing through Jericho. 
And behold, a man called by name Zaccheus; and he 
was a chief publican, and he was rich,”—as hard a case 
as could well be imagined. But somehow the charm 
of Jesus had fallen upon him, and they two, the Saviour 
and a rich publican, came together joyfully. Quickly 
came a test of the spiritual change which in that brief 
time had passed over a soul. The crowd murmured, 
saying that Jesus had gone in “ to lodge with a man that 
is a sinner,’’—bitter words that touched the new con- 
vert’s heart. ‘‘ And Zacchzus stood, and said unto 
the Lord, ‘ Behold, Lord, the half of my goods I give 
to the poor; and if I have wrongfully exacted aught 
of any man, I restore fourfold.’’’ He appears a great 
soul in this confession of a grand faith made before his 
detractors. Had heheard what our Lord had said tothe 
rich young ruler, or was he actingsolely according to those 
warm, just and generous impulses that the love of 
Jesus never fails to evoke? It matters not. He 
consecrated himself and his substance to his Saviour 
the moment he was born again. And how rich would 
he be when half of his goods was given to the poor, and 
every wrongful exaction was restored fourfold ? And 
how long would he keep the remainder of his wealth ? 
It could be said of him when he came to Jesus, “ and 
he was rich;”’ and at the end of his days I expect it 
might have been said of him: “ Who was rich, but for 
Christ’s sake became poor.” 

“These things were written for our instruction.” 
If the example of Zaccheus means anything, it means 
“that a rich man may become a Christian, but that his 
Christianity, if he is obedient to its law and spirit, 
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will compel him to use his money liberally for the sake 
\\ of others. 
eae x * * * 

The decisions of the day of judgment are made by 
our Saviour to depend upon the use made of our means 
for the hungry, the thirsty, the naked, the prisoner, 
the stranger. ‘“ Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these 
my brethren, ye did it unto me. . . Inasmuch as 
ye did it not!” 

John Howard was a rich man, but when he himself 
had tasted the hardships of a prisoner’s lot, his money, 
his time, his influence, his whole life became the prisoners’ 
possession. Nothing that he had was his own. 

And in all lands the love of Jesus has led to similar 
results. I shall for ever feel grateful to a humble 
working man for inducing me, when I was only a lad, 
to take an interest in the poor and in criminals. That 
working man has been, in his day, and according to 
his opportunities, as noble a Christian philanthropist 
as any that the world holds in honour. 

Is not philanthropy always a vital part of Chris- 
tianity ? The love of God and the love of man— 
are they ever separated ? ‘‘ But whoso hath the world’s 
goods, and beholdeth his brother in need, and shutteth 
up his compassion from him, how doth the love of God 
abide in him?’ Such a searching question cannot 
be easy for a Christian millionaire to answer in the 
presence of the poverty and vice that abound in the midst 
of our so-called civilisation. He has the “ goods,” 
the brother in need is close to him, and yet he shuts 
up his compassion from him. In view of the world’s 
needs, and with our Saviour’s teaching before us, 
it is simply impossible to see how Christians can, con- 
sistently with their profession, either make fortunes 
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or retain them. The only way out of the dilemma is 
to believe that they who do so are either ignorant of 
the gospel or ignorant of the world they live in. Is 
such ignorance guiltless ? 

Many lessons are conveyed in this brief story: 
(Mark xii. 41-4). “‘ And he sat down over against the 
treasury, and beheld how the multitude cast money 
into the treasury: and many that were rich cast in 
much. And there came a poor widow, and she cast 
in two mites, which make a farthing. And he called 
unto him his disciples, and said unto them, Verily 
I say unto you, This poor widow cast in more than all 
they which are casting into the treasury: for they all 
did cast in of their superfluity ; but she of her want 
did cast in all that she had, even all her living.” Our 
Lord’s approval of the widow is the enforcement of 
the precept “Lay not up for yourselves treasures 
upon the earth.” The precept, literally understood, 
is declared to be absurd by many; but what are we 
to make of a story which enacts the absurdity, and the 
actor is applauded by our Lord? The decriers of a 
literal understanding of the precept would themselves 
have called the widow foolish, presumptuous, a tempter 
of Providence, one who deserved to suffer. But He 
does nothing of the kind. And from His remarks it is 
plain, that the greatest givers are not those who give 
the most, but those who give all they have; that the 
divine and the worldly standards are quite different ; 
that God does not regard the amount a man gives, 
but the amount he has left; and that when we give 
all we can, God will undertake to provide for us. The 
widow at Sarepta did not lose anything by giving Elijah 
her last handful of meal and her last drop of oil; had 
she used them for herself and child, she and her child 
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would have died of famine ; by giving them they lived. 
There is a “prudence” (only another word for self- 
regard) which by keeping a little, loses all; there is a 
faith which by surrendering all, gets back all that is 
surrendered and a hundred-fold more. The wise and 
prudent never can see these things; the babes, the 
simple folk, do. 


THE TEACHING IN LUKE AND JOHN. 


“Tf I, a poor man, simply by faith and prayer, 
obtained, without asking any individual, the means for 
establishing and carrying on an Orphan-House, there~ 
would be something which, with the Lord’s blessing, 
might be instrumental in strengthening the faith of the 
children of God, besides being a testimony to the con- 
sciences of the unconverted of the reality of the things 
of God. This, then, was the primary reason for estab- 
lishing the Orphan-House.’’—7Zhe Lord’s Dealing with 
George Miller. 1869. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE TEACHING IN LUKE AND fFOHN. 
PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY.—TRUSTS. 


TN Luke xii. 13-21, we read, “ And one of the multitude 
said unto him, Master, bid my brother divide the 
inheritance with me. But he said unto him, Man, who 
made me a judge or a divider over you? And he said 
unto them, Take heed and keep yourselves from all covet- 
_ousness ; for a man’s life consisteth notin the abundance 
of the things that he possesseth. And he spake a 
parable unto them, saying, The ground of a certain 
rich man brought forth plentifully: and he reasoned 
within himself saying, What shall I do, because I have 
not where to bestow my fruits? And he said, This 
will I do: I will pull down my barns, and build greater, 
and there will I bestow all my corn and my goods. 
And I will say to my soul, Soul, thou hast much goods 
laid up for many years; take thine ease, eat, drink, 
and be merry. But God said unto him, Thou foolish 
one, this night is thy soul required of thee; and the 
things which thou hast prepared, whose shall they be ? 
So is he that layeth up treasure for himself and is not 
rich toward God.” 
What is your life? Our Lord tells us that it does 
not consist in the abundance of things that any one 
_ possesses; quantity, bulk, space, has nothing to do 
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with it; it is kind, it is quality. “ Righteousness, 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost”’ infinitely excel all 
earthly possessions. This is the divine philosophy of 
life; not recognised, not even heard of, among the 
“bulls? and “bears ” of the Stock Exchange. 

Note, too, how God acts upon the greedy, selfish 
man’s thoughts as to how he means to expand his business 
and his storehouses. ‘As a man thinketh in his 
heart so is he.” God has no need to wait for the overt 
act. Might not the sudden, unexpected, dramatic 
ending of many a life be explained by the divine judg- 
ment taking effect upon the thoughts and purposes 
of the heart ? Ifso, covetous desires are dangerous. 

But looking again at this alarming parable, which 
almost makes us breathless with its tragic force, we 
inquire whether a man may be laying up money not 
for himself but for God, 7.e., laying it up with the honest 
intention of leaving it behind for some philanthropic 
or religious purpose. He may do this; but where is 
the divine authority ? The money is his so long as he 
lives, and while he is laying it up for legacy uses the 
world of sin and sorrow which he might be helping during 
his lifetime is not benefiting by him. He is acting as if 
God would not care for him in case he parted with his 
money when he might have need of it ; he is not doing 
all that he might by the power of his example; he 
is giving others occasion to wonder why he “‘ is so near.” 
What he may ultimately do with his money they cannot 
tell, they only see that he keeps much of it in his hand, 
and some are slow to give him credit for good purposes. 

And, after all, legacy-leaving to good objects is rather 
a shabby way of using God’s kindnesses. Mr. Gladstone 
used to say that the money of a dead man is not his; 
he has been compulsorily removed from it ; and to speak 
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of his generosity in dealing with what he has no more 
need of is absurd. Money used during our lifetime is 
much more fruitful in good results than money left 
behind; indeed legacies, at all events to religious 
work, seem to carry some evil in them, frequently, 
if not always, hindering the free and generous action 
of their inheritors, and giving rise to litigation and 
strife. The ideal way of giving is, no doubt, for each 
generation to meet its own needs as far as possible and 
to do its own work, thus leaving to future generations 
their own burdens. Without pronouncing judgment 
on persons, we are at liberty to deal with methods and 
systems, and there cannot be a shadow of a doubt that 
gifts from a living soul, fresh with his love and prayers 
and sympathies, are better than gifts from a dead man. 
The gifts of the living enrich mankind with more than 
money, with sympathy, love, and a noble example ; 
the gifts of the dead tend to impoverish and enfeeble. 
‘It is an impressive and suggestive thing that, after 
our Lord had spoken the parable of the rich fool, He 
should have repeated, in a somewhat altered form, all 
that part of the Sermon on the Mount which treats of 
riches. We repeat things we believe to be important, 
and things that we have reason to fear may be mis- 
understood or forgotten.’ And has any teaching been 
so misunderstood, overlooked, forgotten, as our Lord’s 
on money-hoarding ? To make it more effective, if that 
be possible, He added the words: “ Fear not little 
flock, for it is your Father’s good pleasure to give you 
the kingdom. Sell that ye have, and give alms ; make 
for yourselves purses that wax not old.” 

In Luke xvi. 1-13, we have the parable of the unjust 
steward, which is admittedly difficult of explanation 
in some of its parts, but has this plain, general meaning 
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written across it from beginning to end—that we must 
use the small things of this world, the trifling money, 
the evanescent opportunity, with a reverent remem- 
brance of our stewardship ; we are the servants of God, 
and in our daily dealings we must serve God, not 
mammon. Thus shall we make to ourselves friends 
by means of the mammon of unrighteousness. The 
end of the parable is that obvious, but easily forgotten 
truth: ‘‘ Ye cannot serve God and mammon.” 

Dr. William Arnot well observes: ‘‘ We learn here, 
incidentally, how evenly balanced are the various 
conditions of life in a community; and how little of 
substantial advantage wealth can confer on its possessor. 
As your property increases, your personal control 
over it diminishes; the more you possess, the more 
you must entrust to others. Those who do their own 
work are not troubled with disobedient servants ; 
those that look after their own affairs are not troubled 
with unfaithful overseers.” 

That trouble of the rich man with unfaithful servants 
is perhaps not the least serious aspect of the servant 
question. For what is to be said of the exactions im- 
posed by “agents” and “factors”’ upon the helpless 
tenants of landlords? What of the “sweating” 
imposed by foremen ? What of the harsh treatment 
of young persons by subordinates ? Is any man justi- 
fied in having property which he cannot administer 
himself, and thus putting a temptation in the way of 
his agent to get higher rents than are fair or reasonable ? 
The more the agent can make the better it is for the 
landlord; and the more he brings him, the better, he 
hopes, the landlord will make it for him. Every one 
has heard the remark : “‘ Oh, the landlord is good enough, 
if he could be got at, it’s the middleman who turns the 
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screw.” That may be true. But is the landlord free ? 
I trow not. There is no such thing as delegated res- 
ponsibility. ‘ Every man must bear his own burden.’’ 
If the largeness of his property compels anyone to 
pass the management of it over to others, and if these 
have a temptation to oppress for his benefit and their 
own, then, to a Christian mind, it is clear that he had 
better follow the example of Zacchzus, and unburden 
himself of some of his wealth. It may make him 
appear singular, it may entail trouble, it may com- 
pel retrenchment, but it is worth anything to have 
“a conscience void of offence toward both God and 
man.” 

This question of delegation, devolution, brings up 
that of investments and trusts. To put money into 
companies is really to hand it over for the managing 
body to do with as they please. There may be meetings 
of shareholders, but everyone knows that a shareholder, 
especially if he be a small one, who departs from the 
official view and way will have small chance of a hearing. 
He may object to a railway company in which he has 
invested doing a great deal of what he considers un- 
necessary work on Sundays; or he may be in a tram 
company, and be grieved by the long hours and hard 
work of its servants ; but he will probably find himself 
associated with those who care principally for making 
money, and making it at any sacrifice of religious and 
humane considerations, and who will hustle him down 
as soon as he speaks. And how can temperance men 
and women consistently invest money in any companies 
that derive some income from the sale of drink, and are 
great carriers of drink ? This may be taken as an illus- 
tration of the painful extent to which Christians and 
non-Christians become associated in commercial pursuits, 
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to the detriment—is it not ?—of the Christian spirit 
and character. 

Is there due care taken when Christians go into 
private partnerships to go in only with men who fear 
God? Has not many a one had bitterly to regret the 
day that he ever joined hands with a partner, who, 
while clever at business, had few scruples about deceiving 
and cheating ? Cases may, no doubt, be found where 
Christians have been firm against wrong practices and 
have maintained their integrity. And plenty of cases 
might be cited in which Christians have refused to be 
the tools of their masters in doing wrong. I have 
myself taken counsel and prayed with three men, one 
of them in an exceptional position of trust, who risked 
their situations rather than wound their consciences. 
In each of these cases our Heavenly Father honoured 
their uprightness and their trust in Him. 

It is quite true that we must have dealings with those 
who have “‘ no fear of God before their eyes,’ but does 
this justify any child of God in entering into partnership 
or any such close connection with an ungodly man or 
men as shall constantly place his soul in peril ? 
Partnership implies give and take, mutual considera- 
tion, united action, joint responsibility ; how can this 
work smoothly with men who are “ unequally yoked 
together ”’ ? 

And what can be said of trusts, those enormous 
“combines,” which come crushing down upon the 
industrial and commercial world with the weight of 
avalanches ? What can be said of a business that is 
extended, and money that is made in some such fashion 
as the following ? “ The small men” in a given trade 
are marked down as victims ; the first firm is attacked 
by “the trust”? underselling it at a loss; weakened 
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and in danger of ruin, it is willing to be bought by 
“the trust’? at a low price. Then a second firm is 
assailed in a similar way with a like result ; and so on, 
until “the trust,” like a huge octopus, has absorbed 
and assimilated the whole. Thus ‘small men” 
disappear, and often along with them goes much of 
the moral worth of a town and neighbourhood. The 
spirit of independence declines, the love of liberty 
wanes, frankness and sincerity of speech become rarer, 
the vivacity and elasticity of the community give place 
to a silent, sullen fear of the overshadowing power of 
the big, domineering company. This is perhaps one 
of the most conspicuous features of the business world 
of our times—fear, lack of frankness and candour, 
moral cowardice, trembling for the monetary effect 
of any action. And why is this? Because “a trust 
has neither a body to be kicked nor a soul to be damned.” 
No, not as a corporation, but the individual men in it 
have souls to be lost or saved, and the sooner they 
awaken to that fact, the better will it be for them. The 
great Judge of all will not be put off with such an ex- 
cuse as that a man was only one in a trust, and was 
therefore not free to take his own way. He was free 
to come out when he found wrong things being done. 
That might have entailed loss—or it might not—and he 
might have had to face some painful experiences ; but 
“it is through much tribulation that we enter the 
Kingdom.” We may surrender our individuality, but 
when we die, it will return to us with a sense of infinite 
shame and sin. We shall be alone ; the army of which 
we were soldiers, the company in which we were share- 
holders, the trust of which we were units, the party 
of which we were members, these are all dissolved and 
gone, but we are left “ to give an account of the deeds 
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done in the body,” and to be punished or rewarded 
accordingly. 

On one of the many occasions on which our Lord 
enjoined self-sacrifice as the mark of His disciples He used 
these words: “ Whosoever he be of you that renounceth 
not all that he hath, he cannot be my disciple. Salt 
therefore is good ; but if even the salt has lost its savour, 
wherewith shall it be salted?” (Luke xiv. 34-5). 
And the universal experience of the church illustrates 
these words. When the church has shown her love for 
the people and her sincerity of faith by her renunciation 
of earthly goods, she has been the purifying and saving 
power of the nations ; but when she has made common 
cause with the rich in oppressing the poor, when she has 
increased her goods, then she has sunk into the general 
corruption ; “ fit neither for the land nor for the dung- 
hill, men cast it out.” How terrible for the Church to 
be cast out by the world as not good enough ! 

I know very well how the world receives such teaching 
as is set forth in these pages—with scorn and derision. 
It did so at the beginning, and has done so ever since. 
“And the Pharisees, who were lovers of money, heard 
all these things; and they scoffed at him. And he 
said unto them, Ye are they that justify yourselves in 
the sight of men; but God knoweth your hearts; for 
that which is exalted among men is an abomination in 
the sight of God” (Luke xvi. 14-15). Now what is 
so much exalted among men as riches? Let aman be 
rich, even if, in the drink trade, he has aided in bringing 
thousands to beggary, crime, and lunacy ; if his money 
is stained with blood and tears; if, in gambling on the 
money market, issuing lying prospectuses and false 
balance sheets, he has spread ruin among comfortable 
homes ; if, in new lands, he has worked his diamond and 
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_ gold mines with slave labour ; if he has done all this, 
and has, in consequence, become rich, is he not exalted 
among men, admitted into the “ best society,” courted 
by aristocrats, feted by other rich men as a prodigy 
of their class, praised by the press, perhaps introduced 
to royalty ? All the same, his doings are ‘“‘ an abomina- 
tion in the sight of God,” and so is his gold. 

To impress this fact more deeply upon the hearts 
of His hearers—for scoffing and derision never silenced 
our Lord—He spoke the awe-inspiring parable of the 
rich man and Lazarus. ‘‘ Now there was a certain rich 
man, and he was clothed in purple and fine linen, 
faring sumptuously every day, and a certain beggar 
named Lazarus, was laid at his gate, full of sores, and 
desiring to be fed with the crumbs that fell from the 
rich man’s table; yea, even the dogs came and licked 
his sores. And it came to pass, that the beggar died, 
and that he was carried away by the angels into Abra- 
ham’s bosom: and the rich man also died, and was buried. 
And in Hades he lifted up his eyes, being in torments, 
and seeth Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in his bosom. 
And he cried and said, Father Abraham, have mercy 
on me, and send Lazarus that he may dip the tip of his 
finger in water, and cool my tongue ; for am in anguish 
in this flame. But Abraham said, Son, remember that 
thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy good things, and 
Lazarus in like manner evil things: but now here he 
is comforted, and thou art in anguish” (Luke xvi. 
19-25). 

Much time and ingenuity has been spent upon this 
parable in order to decide whether the misery of the 
wicked is endless or not. It had been better spent in 
deciding how Dives came into ‘these torments,” 
so that all men might be warned to avoid his fate, 
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And what else does the parable, especially when taken 
along with its context, teach but this: that riches were 
the rich man’s undoing? Their possession implied 
unfaithful stewardship ; he had been laying up treasure 
for himself and not for God. He had also been “‘ treasur- 
ing up for himself wrath in the day of wrath and revela- 
tion of the righteous judgment of God ”’ (Romans ii. 5). 
What a comment is the parable upon the words spoken 
at an earlier time: “ Blessed are ye poor”; ‘‘ But woe 
unto you that are rich! for ye have received your 
consolation ’’ (Luke xi. 20 and 24). 

No portions of the evangelical story have ;more 
human charm than those which are found in thé last 
chapters, so marked are they by the traits of human 
strength and weakness, of undying love and shaken faith. 
The hatred and opposition of the priests and the rulers 
while Jesus was living and working very likely intimi- 
dated some rich persons who nevertheless believed in 
Him ; indeed we know that “even of the rulers many 
believed on him; but because of the Pharisees they 
did not confess it, lest they should be put out of the 
synagogue ; for they loved the glory of men more than 
the glory of God” (John xii. 42-3). One of those 
who was a secret disciple was Joseph of Arimathea ; 
and like some other timid people, he shook off his 
fearfulness when the danger was the greatest. ‘“‘ And 
when even was now come, because it was the Prepara- 
tion, that is, the day before the sabbath, there came 
Joseph of Arimathzea, a councillor of honourable estate— 
fa rich man]—who also himself was looking for the 
kingdom of God, and he boldly went in unto Pilate, 
and asked for the body of Jesus. And Pilate marvelled 
if he was already dead: and calling unto him the 
centurion he asked him whether he had been any while 
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dead. And when he learned it of the centurion, he 
granted the corpse to Joseph. And he bought a linen 
cloth, and taking him down, wound him in the linen 
cloth, and laid him in a tomb which had been hewn 
out of a rock; and he rolled a stone against the door 
of the tomb” (Mark xv. 42-46). Looking for the Kingdom 
of God, Joseph found the very King Himself; caring so 
bravely and so tenderly for the King’s dead body, he 
was, in a few days, to see the King in the power of His 
resurrection life. 

“And this privilege hadarich man!’’ Yes; forarich 
man may, with -diffieulty,-enterthe- Kingdom; and 
it had been difficult for Joseph, who had hesitated and 
hidden his faith for some time. But peril braced his 
courage, and he would not consent to the death of 
Jesus. One bold step leads to another, and he throws 
away all reserve when he sees Jesus on the cross, and 
remembers that new and empty tomb in his own garden. 
Jesus shall be laid reverently and decently away. 
And so Joseph casts in his lot with the despised and 
endangered little company. 

Can any one believe that he long continued to be a 
rich disciple ? Would not the blasts of persecution 
scatter some of his store ? would not brotherly love 
compel him to give to his poor, persecuted brethren ? 
would not the heavy demands that came upon the early 
church at Jerusalem soon appeal most powerfully to 
his heart ? His history, like almost all histories in 
the New Testament, is only a fragment, but the frag- 
ment suggests the whole. It is not difficult to imagine, 
from the few hints we have, what Joseph of Arimathea 
would be like in the post-Pentecost days; we see a 
Christian steadfast in faith, brave, calm in danger, gener- 
ous, giving himself and all he has to the service of 
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Jesus of Nazareth, whom he knows to be the Son of 
God with power. 

Taking the teaching of our Saviour on the subject 
of riches we have seen that He earnestly, repeatedly, 
and uniformly warned His disciples and others against 
laying up treasures on the earth; that He encouraged 
them to give time and strength to a nobler task ; that He 
assured them that while they were intent on higher things 
their Heavenly Father would safeguard their earthly 
affairs, and that He strove to foster and develop in them 
a love of spiritual things. The question then amounts 
to this : 

May a Christian disregard His Master’s precepts and 
warnings ? 

May a Christian give his best time and strength to 
the doing of something from which his Lord warns 
him away ? 

May a Christian live just as “‘ the present evil world ”’ 
lives from which Jesus came to save him ? 

May a Christian act as if there were no all-embracing 
Providence to supply his wants ? 

May a Christian be so intent on the things of this life 
as to make “‘ them that are without ” despise the things 
eternal ? 

May a Christian cultivate prudence, foresight, thrift, 
worldly diligence, to the neglect of faith, hope and love ? 

May a Christian take a course which, on the face of it, 
is quite inconsistent with the manifestly Christian 
course ? 

May a Christian make it difficult not only for himself 
to enter the Kingdom, but also for his children to whom 
he leaves his fortune ? 





‘‘We who once prized gain above all things, now give 
even all that we have to the common use, and share it 
with every one that is in want.’’ 

—JUSTIN MARTYR (died A.D. 165). 


“‘Opulence is always the result of theft, if not com- 
mitted by the actual possessor, then by his predecessors.”’ 
—JEROME. 


““They say to me, ‘Wilt thou never cease from 
speaking ill of the rich? Still more anathemas against 
the rich!’ and I answer, ‘Still more hardness towards 
the poor!’ ’’—CHRYSOSTOM. 


‘The soil was given to the rich and poor in common. 
Wherefore, O ye rich! do you unjustly claim it for 
yourselves alone ?”—AMBROSE. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, 
THE PRACTICE OF THE EARLY CHRISTIANS. 


OW were the teachings of our Master understood 

by the first disciples ? How did they live who 

had seen His manner of life? The subject of money 
comes up in the earliest chapter of their history, and 
very instructive is the passage upon it. A prolonged 
period of prayer, observed by the brethren, had brought 
upon them, according to the divine promise, the gift 
of the Holy Spirit and the baptism of power. Their 
own hearts were enlarged by this indubitable proof 
of their Lord’s exaltation to the right hand of God the 
Father, their spirits exulted in the consciousness of the 
presence of God and of Christ in the person of the Holy 
Spirit being with them; their joy overflowed. At the 
same time thousands of their race, gathered from far 
and near for the observance of the Feast of Tabernacles, 
were convinced of sin, believed in Christ, and were 
baptised and added to the Church. It was the first 
great rush of the river of the water of life, which was 
sent to water every nation under heaven. The effects 
were immediate and remarkable, both on the disciples 
as a body, and on the people who were observers of 
the new signs and wonders. “And fear came upon 
every soul, and many wonders and signs were done by 
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the apostles. And all that believed were together, 
and had all things common; and they sold their pos- 
sessions and goods and parted them to all, according 
as any man had need. And day by day, continuing 
steadfastly with one accord in the temple, and breaking 
bread at home, they did take their food with gladness 
and singleness of heart, praising God, and having favour 
with all the people. And the Lord added to them day 
by day those that were being saved.” 

There is no fortune-making here, but fortune-dis- 
pensing. The points to be noticed are admirably 
stated by Dr. Lyman Abbott: “(z) The disciples 
did not sell to give to a hierarchy, but to the poor, 
and as the poor had need. They employed the apostles 
only as almoners of their bounty, and the apostles 
early declined this office, and the disciples appointed 
others for the purpose. (2) The sale and gift were 
purely voluntary. . . Even after sale the disciple 
was free to give little or much as he chose. (3) The 
community was bound together by sympathies, not 
by rules and regulations ; it did not at any time prevent 
the disciples from continuing to live separately in 
individual households and in their own houses. It did 
not, therefore, disrupt or weaken the family. (4) It 
was confined to Jerusalem and to the early period of 
the Christian Church at a time when it was 
largely composed of pilgrims temporarily sojourning at 
Jerusalem, and dependent, according to the custom 
then, and even now to some extent prevailing in the 
East, on the hospitality of the residents there. The 
enthusiasm simply enlarged this hospitality, providing 
for the poorer pilgrims out of the abundance of the 
richer disciples. (5) Its origin may probably be looked 
for in the organisation of the apostolic band, which, 
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during Christ’s earthly life, lived in voluntary poverty, 
and had a common treasury.” 

So far I mostly agree with Dr. Abbott, but from this 
point he branches into statements which, to say the 
least, need qualification. As, however, they express 
a popular opinion, it will be well to quote them and 
then make some remarks upon them. 

Dr. Abbott says that ‘experience demonstrated 
that the community of goods, applicable to the small 
and itinerant apostolate, was inapplicable to the large 
and increasing Christian brotherhood. The attempt 
to organise the Christian Church on this basis and to 
have all things in common, failed and was soon aban- 
doned. It led to disputes (see Acts vi. 1), was never 
extended beyond Jerusalem, nor even permanently 
maintained there, and its temporary adoption there 
perhaps accounts for the poverty of that church. 
There is no proof that it was directed by God, or is 
directed as an example for us. It is not said to have 
been counselled by the apostles ; their writings nowhere 
commend it, and while the inspired teachings of the 
New Testament writers are authoritative, there is no 
warrant in Scripture for the doctrine that the example 
of the early Church is an authority for later ages. Christ 
is our only example. The principle underlying Christian 
communism, viz., that all possessing goods and in- 
dustries are to be consecrated to God in the service of 
humanity is a fundamental Christian principle, but 
neither experience nor Scripture indicates that selling 
all and dividing to the poor is the method best calculated 
to serve humanity or even the poor.” 

Now we cannot make light of this early instance of 
a form of communism, or even seriously and reverently 
set it aside as merely an interesting example of large 
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heartedness, without doing it and ourselves an_in- 
justice. None will deny that it was the result of the 
exalted and enraptured feeling of the early Church, 
created by the power of the Holy Spirit. That feeling 
might or might not lead to the wisest action in every 
instance, but can colder and less spiritual times judge 
times of intensest love, of most consuming zeal, of 
noblest sacrifices, of clearest and widest vision into the 
Kingdom of God ? Surely the apostolic age judges these 
later and worldlier ages rather than they it. And are 
not things possible to men filled with the Holy Spirit 
which appear not only impossible, but absurd and 
harmful, to him who has no such illumination to guide 
or power to support ? The example of the early church 
may not be an authority for all time, but it has always 
been appealed to as unique, venerable, and worthy of 
all respect. Standing so near to the very person of our 
Lord, guided and taught by the apostles, filled with the 
Holy Spirit, we cannot but pay respect to all its methods 
and ways. Andif, in thisinstance of the sharing of goods, 
the apostles did not counsel it, they certainly did not 
forbid it, and any ordinary reader of the Acts of the 
Apostles (see chapter iv. 32-7) would say that they 
approved of it, and took part in carrying it into effect. 
The church certainly did not break away from or ignore 
its guides on this occasion. 

Supposing we admit that the custom died early, 
was an age so unsettled as the first century, 
so full of relentless persecutions, when the gathering 
together of settled communities was so difficult, the 
time when such a method could be widely carried out ? 
To say that it was ‘a failure’”’ is to miss the purpose 
for which it was recorded ; for it seems to me to stand 
as an illustration of what may be done, and of what 
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will be done, when the church shall have learned the 
full meaning of brotherly love. In many a church now, 
even knowledge of one another is neither possessed 
nor desired by the members. A common life would 
seem like an absurd impossibility. But we cannot 
believe that this is always to be so. In the brighter 
and better time to come no one member of the body 
will suffer without all the members consciously suffering 
with it; and the burdens of one will be the burdens 
of all. The church at Jerusalem, in its earliest and 
best days, is an ideal yet to be realised everywhere.* 

I cannot leave this incident, so full of heart-melting 
power, without observing that Christians have never yet 
shown the world what they could do if they were united. 
Co-operation is a mercantile union for mercantile ends, 
yet even in this matter Christians ought to be able to 
teach worldly men some worthy lessons. Jews always 
favour Jews ; can Christians not be as loyal to Christians ? 
In the wider ranges of life and citizenship, why should 
the Christian be sunk in his class, or in his profession, or 
in his country ? Should he not always and everywhere 
be a Christian first ? and should not Christians make 
common cause for Christian ideals of the full expression 
of the Christian life ? 

How long would oppression of Christians continue 


* Since writing the above I have seen the following quota- 
tion from Professer Nitti’s book: ‘‘ Catholic Socialism ’’—viz.: 
“Tt was not until the thirteenth century, when the church 
was already immensely rich, that ecclesiastical writers appeared 
openly maintaining the right of property. . . . The Church 
was not only obliged to repudiate its original teachings, but it 
was forced, after a long struggle, to exclude from the fold those 
who obstinately maintained them.” 

The Church of Christ has always inclined to some form of 
‘* communism ”’ or “ socialism,’ and must do so while she reads 
the New Testament, knows her own history, and has the guidance 


of the Holy Spirit. 
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in any land, if that were done ? How long would war 
be waged between nations with millions of Christians 
among their inhabitants, if the Christians refused to 
shed each other’s blood ? How long would some of the 
ugliest features of our so-called civilisation last—such, 
e.g., aS white slavery, intemperance, the opium traffic 
forced upon the unwilling Chinese, conscienceless trusts 
and huge commercial frauds—how long would they 
last, if Christians of all lands, sinking all their differences, 
were to be united in a firm and patient endeavour 
to end them ? It may well be affirmed that Christians 
do not know their power. And they do not know it, 
because the principle of brotherly love has been sub- 
ordinated to worldly considerations, chief among them 
being love of gain. 

Understand the incident of the communism of the 
early Church how we may, there is one thing it clearly 
does not favour—the heaping up of money; and it 
does point to the possible solution of the difficulty that 
would arise among Christians in case a general move- 
ment in the direction of abandoning fortune-making 
or laying in store were to set in—the strong would help 
the weak, and so fulfil the law of Christ. I do not mean 
that something of the kind is not done now; but how 
much more extensively would it be done under the 
universal sway of brotherly love ! 


THE TEACHING OF PAUL. 


‘He [Alexander Peden] instanced different classes of 
the pulseless, bloodless, soulless folk. There are those 
who ‘are plunging in the world,’ and who excuse them- 
selves by the plea that they must labour for their liveli- 
hood. ‘O Sirs,’ he cried, ‘ will ye trust God and give 
Him credit? If so, He will help you at all your work. 
I will tell you what He would do for you. He would 
plough your land, sow your corn, shear your corn, sell 
your corn, and bring home your money. He will even, 
as it were, rock the cradle, if it were necessary, for you. 
He will condescend as low as ye desire Him.’’ 


Men of the Covenant. By ALEXANDER SMELLIE, M.A. 


CHAPTER V. 
FTE TEACHING. OF PAUL. 


sg OT slothful in business” is a favourite motto 

of some men, and it deserves to be a favourite 
of all Christians, for there can no more be an idle, than 
a dishonest, or an untruthful, Christian. But then, 
all the text should be quoted: “fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord.’’ The same chapter also says: 
“He that giveth, let him do it with liberality (or 
singleness). Let love be without hypocrisy. . . In 
love of the brethren be tenderly affectioned one to 
another; in honour preferring one another’ (Rom. 
xii. 8-11). There is no room here for the class distinctions 
which are created by the possession of money; the 
richest being at the top of the ladder, the poorest at 
the bottom. He who has voluntarily remained poor 
for the sake of his Lord is deserving of more honour 
than he who has been laying up money. 

No justification for hoarding can be found in the 
words of Paul to the Corinthians (1 Cor. vii. 29-32) : 
“But this I say, brethren, the time is shortened, that 
henceforth both those who have wives may be as though 
they had none; and those that weep, as though they 
wept not; and those that rejoice, as though they 
rejoiced not; and those that buy, as though they 
possessed not; and those that use the world, as not 
abusing it [or using it to the full]: for the fashion of 
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this world passeth away. But I would have you to 
be free from cares.” 

The church at Corinth had some grave faults; as 
Paul says of it, it was “carnal,” its members walked 
as men, judged men and things by a worldly standard, 
and had only a faint apprehension of the beauty of dis- 
interestedness. This attitude of mind frequently 
compelled the apostle to justify himself to them, and 
to take an independent course. Thus he describes 
what an apostle is in the long sustained passage in 
2 Cor. vi. 4-10, a passage concluding with a series of 
brilliant paradoxes: ‘‘ As deceivers, and yet true; 
as unknown, and yet well known ; as dying, and behold 
we live; as chastened, and not killed; as sorrowful, 
yet always rejoicing; as poor, yet making many rich ; 
as having nothing, and yet possessing all things.” 

He would not suffer any church that doubted his 
purity of motive to do anything for him; and as there 
were men at Corinth who did so, he worked with his own 
hands. Standing on his independent ground, though 
all the while insisting that those who had the gospel 
preached to them should support, according to their 
ability, the men who preached it, and, in supporting 
them, should remember that they were only making a 
poor return of temporal things for priceless spiritual 
things which they had received—standing on that 
ground, he asks (2 Cor. xi. 7-11): “‘ Did I commit a sin 
in abasing myself that ye might be exalted, because I 
preached to you the gospel of God for nought? I 
robbed other churches, taking wages of them that I 
might minister unto you ; and when I was present with 
you, and was in want, I was not a burden on any man ; 
for the brethren, when they came from Macedonia, 
supplied the measure of my want, and in everything 
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I kept myself from being burdensome unto you, and 
so will I keep myself. As the truth of Christ is in me, 
no man shall stop me of this glorying in the regions of 
Achaia. Wherefore? Because I love you not? God 
knoweth.” 

The impression produced by a poor but independent- 
minded preacher is far greater than that made by a 
-preacher who is safe in his position, either because his 
“living ” is a freehold right, or he is a ‘‘ man of means ”’ 
and can defy his opponents. Fearless sincerity, un- 
backed by money or unshielded by ecclesiastical privi- 
lege, carries the most weight. It needs to be proved, 
and this is the way in which to prove it, that the gospel 
is preached not to please men, but God, who tries our 
hearts. The gift of independent speech, which is used 
only for the declaration of the gospel in its doctrinal 
and ethical aspects, cannot be too jealously guarded by 
the churches ; indeed they had better err on the side 
of liberty than on that of restraint. To threaten a minis- 
ter with pecuniary loss because he dares to apply the 
gospel to the sins of his times and people is as cowardly 
toward him as it is disloyal to Christ whose servant 
he is. Paul made himself safe by working with his 
hands for his daily bread. Other ministers may have 
to adopt other methods, but it is at the peril of their 
souls they keep back the truth for the sake of a living. 
And it is at the peril of rich men’s souls that they attempt 
to coerce them. I say rich men, but they are not the 
only offenders. Others besides them will hold the rod 
of a diminished salary over a minister’s head, if he does 
not speak so as to allow their consciences to be quiet. 

All which troubles bring us back to the teaching of 
our Lord as to God’s constant, over-ruling care. He 
foretold persecutions and sorrows, and perhaps the 
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sharpest come from “false brethren,’ yet amid them 
all the faithful servant may dwell safely. He who is 
the Faithful and the True Witness said: “The very 


hairs of your head are all numbered.” “ Fear not, little 
flock, it is your Father’s good pleasure to give you the 
Kingdom.” 


There is a passage in 2 Corinthians xii. 14-15, which 
seems to favour the laying up of treasures for others : 
** Behold, this is the third time I am ready to come to 
you; and I will not be a burden to you; for I seek not 
yours, but you : for the children ought not to lay up 
for the parents, but the parents for the children. And 
I will most gladly spend and be spent for your souls.” 
The words: “ the children ought not to lay up for the 
parents, but the parents for the children,” are applied 
here to spiritual things. Paul was a spiritual father, 
and was anxious by loving forethought and tender 
care to provide for the spiritual needs of his spiritual 
children. He was jealous for their simplicity, purity, 
soundness in the faith, diligence, unity, and spiritual 
mindedness, and was always considering how he might 
enrich them in these and in all other gifts and graces. 
But he had no intention of so working and thinking for 
them, so laying up for them, as to make it unnecessary 
for them to do anything for themselves. Just as parents 
are thoughtful for their children, considering their 
peculiarities, their weaknesses, their gifts and how they 
can best help them to be themselves and to do the best 
for themselves and others. But all this forethought 
and loving outlay is not intended to take from their 
backs the burdens of life; it is an aid to carry the 
burdens. 

There is another passage which bears on the relation 
of the old to the young, and is frequently misunderstood 
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and misapplied, viz., 1 Timothy v. 8: “But if any 
provideth not for his own, and specially his own house- 
hold, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an 
unbeliever.”” The mistake of supposing that these 
words inculcate the saving of money for children-will 
be immediately corrected, if the trouble is taken to 
read vv. 4-7, which show “first, that the provision 
contemplated by the apostle is not a laying up before- 
hand for future contingencies, but a present supply of 
present necessities, a simple maintenance of needy 
relatives from day to day. And secondly, that, instead 
of countenancing parents in the accumulation of great 
fortunes for their children, he is speaking of the main- 
tenance which children, if able, should afford to their 
aged and destitute parents. With the subject of 
providing for families, therefore, the text in question 
has nothing to do. Rightly interpreted, we see that 
it enjoins, not accumulating, but giving.’’* 

It is astonishing that any one should have fixed upon 
such a text in defence of hoarding, not only because of 
its context, but also because of other passages in the 
same epistle which cannot by any ingenuity be twisted 
so as to favour the amassing of a fortune, either small 
or great. In chapter vi. Paul exposed some of his day 
who, among other characteristics, “supposed that 
godliness is a way of gain.”” On the contrary, says the 
apostle, “‘ Godliness with contentment is great gain ; 
for we brought nothing into the world, for neither can 
we carry anything out; but having food and covering 
we shall be therewith content. But they that desire 
to be rich fall into a temptation and a snare and many 
foolish and hurtful lusts, such as drown men in des- 
truction and perdition. For the love of money is a 


* Mammon. By Dr. Harris; p. 110, 
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root of all kinds of evil: which some reaching after 
have been led astray from the faith, and have pierced 
themselves through with many sorrows.” (1 Timothy 
vi. 6-10.) 

With such words before him, one would think that 
any Christian man who is laying up money, or is planning 
to do so, would at once abandon his project. But how 
many such cases have ever been heard of ? I cannot 
remember one. 

Paul does not leave the subject even with this soul 
alarming warning, but goes on vv. 17-19 to lay upon his 
son Timothy the injunction to “ charge them that are 
rich in this present world, that they be not highminded, 
nor have their hopes set on the uncertainty of riches, 
but on God, who giveth us richly all things to enjoy ; 
that they do good, that they be rich in good works, 
that they be ready to distribute, willing tocommunicate ; 
laying up in store for themselves a good foundation 
against the time to come, that they may lay hold on 
the life which is life indeed.”’ 

As we have seen, there were some rich men in the 
Church, for the grace of God is equal to that hardest of 
all things—saving a rich man—but it must be evident 
that no one could become a rich man after joining the 
church without disregarding the teaching he heard and 
the example that was set him. And those who came in 
being rich were straightway exhorted to use their riches 
for the good of others. In other words, association, 
with the church was to be the means of making the 
rich poorer, and the poor richer, though never rich. 


TEACHING OF JAMES, PETER 


AND JOHN. 





‘‘ Better is a little that the righteous hath 
Than the abundance of many wicked.”’ 


—PSALM xxxvii. 16. 


“One of the greatest needs of our time is a mission to 
the rich. They are drifting further and further away from 
the faith. West End churches are not so well attended 
as East End churches. Even the once fashionable 
churches are being deserted. . . . Smart society is 
giving up its Sundays wholly to pleasure.” 


—THE HON AND REV. J. G. ADDERLEY. 





CHAPTER VI. 


THE TEACHING OF ¥AMES, PETER AND 
FOHN. 


HE language of James, of Peter, and of John is 
just the same as that of Paul and of our adorable 

Lord and Master with regard to riches and rich men. 
“Let the brother of low degree,” says James (ch. i. 9), 
“glory in his high estate, and the rich, in that he is 
made low : because as the flower of the grass he shall 
pass away.” He has a solemn and searching entreaty 
to his brethren “ not to hold the faith of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Lord of glory, with respect of persons. For 
if there come into your synagogue a man with a gold 
ring, in fine clothing, and there come in also a poorman 
in vile clothing; and ye have regard to him that weareth 
the fine clothing, and say, Sit thou here in a good place ; 
and ye say to the poor man, Stand thou there, or sit 
under my footstool; are ye not divided in your own 
mind, and become judges with evil thoughts ? Hearken 
my beloved brethren, did not God choose them that 
are poor as to the world, to be rich in faith, and heirs 
of the Kingdom which he promised to them that love 
him ? But ye have dishonoured the poor man. Do 
not the rich oppress you, and themselves drag you 
before the judgment seats? Do not they blaspheme 
the honourable name by the which ye are called ?’ 
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Are not these charges of obsequious attention to un- 
worthy rich men sometimes too true of our own days ? 
Or if the rich man be one who is trying to live according 
to gospel teaching, is he not deferred to, placed in office, 
almost obeyed, in a manner which is a reproach to a 
fellowship of brothers in Christ ? Happily it is not 
always so; but who can affirm that it is not often so ? 
It is a pitiful exhibition of the weakness of human 
nature wherever seen. 

Not to name other lands, the history of persecution 
in our own country shows that rich and titled men 
were largely responsible for it. They not only dragged 
Christians before the judgment seat, they judged, and 
tortured, and oppressed. They had their victims 
fined heavily and their estates sold on purpose to get 
the proceeds. They stole money by process of law, 
and murdered by process of law for their own aggran- 
disement. Truly, the love of money 7s a root of all 
kinds of evil. 

But James has some terrible words for wicked rich 
men (ch. v. 1-6): “‘Go to now, ye rich, weep and 
howl for your miseries that are coming upon you. 
Your riches are corrupted, and your garments are 
moth-eaten. Your gold and your silver are rusted, 
and their rust shall be for a testimony against you, 
and shall eat your flesh as fire. Ye have laid up your 
treasure in the last days. Behold, the hire of the la- 
bourers who mowed your fields, which is of you kept 
back by fraud, crieth out: and the cries of them that 
reaped have entered into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth. 
Ye have lived delicately on the earth, and taken your 
pleasure ; ye have nourished your hearts in a day of 
slaughter. Ye have condemned, ye have killed the 
righteous one ; he doth not resist you.” 
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Are these denunciations suitable for the pages of 
our Bibles, and shall they not be heard, whenever 
required, from Christian pulpits ? Are they not re- 
quired when gold magnates, by lying telegrams and 
lying newspapers, goad a nation into war to secure them 
plunder ? when gamblers in cotton and corn and 
other necessaries of life make “corners” for their 
own gain, thus inflicting poverty and even death upon 
others ? when rich men combine to tax the imported 
food of a nation in order to increase the wealth of their 
class at the cost of their poorer fellow-subjects ? .when 
miserable and helpless women and children are worked 
to death for the benefit of capitalists ? when tenants 
are driven out of their homes and from their farms 
and holdings to gratify greedy landlords who have the 
law made by themselves, to enforce their wicked de- 
mands ? when the government, called into existence 
by the vote of the citizens, abuses its power “ to com- 
pensate,” as they call it, a trade which has incalculably 
increased the burdens of the people by the manufacture 
of crime, poverty, lunacy—as if the people have not 
the just claim for compensation for generations of loss 
inflicted upon them? To say that references to such 
public and notorious acts of wickedness is to dishonour 
the pulpit by the introduction of politics, is simply 
to seek to abolish one of the very things for which the 
gospel is preached, viz.: to convince men of sin. But 
how shall the Churches do that, if they are silent about 
universal, public sins, by which some live and others 
perish, which are a national peril and a human disgrace, 
which dishonour God and bring down His judgments 
upon us? The gospel has, no doubt, a message of 
comfort, of hope, of peace, of love, but it has also a 
message of righteousness; and righteousness must 
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be done before mercy can be received. Christ is the 
Husbandman “ whose fan is in His hand, and He will 
throughly cleanse His threshing-floor; and He will 
gather His wheat into the garner, but the chaff He 
will burn up with unquenchable fire.” It is at the 
peril of his soul that any one attempts to stop the 
winnowing of that terrible fan. 

Ministers are warned in a special way, and with 
repeated warnings, not to be lovers of money, not to be 
greedy of filthy lucre (1 Tim. iii. 3, Titus i. 7). Peter 
speaks to them in the most pathetic and solemn way. 
“The elders therefore among you I exhort, who am 
a fellow-elder, and a witness of the sufferings of Christ, 
who am also a partaker of the glory that shall be re- 
vealed. Tend the flock of God, which is among you, 
exercising the oversight, not of constraint, but willingly, 
according unto God; nor yet for filthy lucre, but of a 
ready mind; neither as lording it over the charge 
allotted to you, but making yourselves ensamples to 
the flock” (1 Peter v. I-3). 

A lover-of-money is a pitiable character, find him 
where you may, but in the ministry of the everlasting 
gospel he is utterly out of place; and his wages for 
which he works both Paul and Peter agree in stigmatising 
as “‘ filthy lucre’ ; words which tremble with abhorrence » 
and scorn. 

‘‘ Ministers must live.’”’ So they must, and the least 
covetous have their needs provided for as they trust in 
God and leave room for Him to work for them. The 
artificial methods adopted for maintaining the ministry 
are, in many cases, if not all, based upon a money basis, 
and work for the rich man’s comfort and honour in 
the house of prayer and for the poor man’s humiliation. 
They react upon the minister to the injury of his piety 
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and his work. In the richest church in our land, they 
have resulted in making a large number of the clergy 
no better than paupers, dependent upon charitable 
gifts, and in ten years (1893-1903) sending 103 of them 
into the workhouse and into pauper lunatic asylums. 
These methods act in the Free Churches in a manner 
which constitutes a distinction in a service where all 
should be equal, the minister of a numerous and rich 
congregation being put some grades above him who has 
a small and poor congregation. The sense of brotherli- 
ness in the better paid minister may keep him from 
any lordliness of spirit and manner, yet that does not 
justify the system, the worst effects of which are perhaps 
seen in the laymen of the churches. 

A rich “living” or “a large salary’ is a temptation 
to a greedy man. With such means at his disposal, 
he can adopt a style of living not quite in keeping with 
the simplicity of the gospel, and may leave a fortune 
behind him that shall occasion biting remarks, and make 
more grief of heart among humble souls than they will 
put into words. The sacred cause of the gospel cannot 
be too jealously guarded from anything that shall 
make the enemy blaspheme, and money, which is so 
dear to the enemy’s own heart, is the first thing to stir 
his bitterness. Archbishop Leighton has some weighty 
words on this subject which are worth recalling, and 
the more so, because the church which he served has 
perhaps sinned the most in overpaying some of its 
ministers and underpaying others. He says, ‘“ We 
are cautioned by St. Peter against constrainedness, 
against being driven to the work by necessity, indigence, 
and want of other means of subsistence, as it is with 
too many; making a trade of it to live by, and setting 
to it as to any other calling to that end; yes, making 
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it the refuge and forlorn resource of their insufficiency 
for other callings. . . . As it should not be a 
compulsive or violent motion by necessity from without, 
so it should not be an artificial weight hung on within— 
avarice and love of gain. . . . But there should 
be a natural motion, like that of the heavens in their 
course.” 

The very closing words of Scripture, coming through 
the beloved disciple, continue as a reverberation of the 
warning and entreaty of the whole of the New Testa- 
ment. ‘‘ Love not the world, neither the things that 
are in the world. If any man love the world, the love 
of the Father is notin him. For all that is in the world, 
the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the 
vainglory of life, is not of the Father, but is of the 
world. And the world passeth away, and the lust 
thereof: but he that doeth the will of God abideth 
for ever” (r John ii. 15-17). Although a poor man 
may be intensely worldly and as much consumed with 
covetousness as a millionaire, who can deny that St. 
John had before his mind, when he penned these words, 
the show, the state, the glitter which abundant wealth 
can buy? It is against that kind of life he so faith- 
fully warns his readers in every age. And yet some 
professing Christians will hasten and toil to be rich! 

The solidified worldliness which is created by the 
possession of vast wealth may be seen to-day in the 
West End of London, and more or less it is in every 
“West End” of every city in the world. In The 
Religious Life of London,—that most recent picture 
of the most important aspect of metropolitan life— 
a writer says: “ A few years ago I pointed out that in 
West London ‘ evil ceases to be a theory, and is subtler 
and deeper than fact. It surrounds one ever as a 
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subtle and penetrating atmosphere.’ The years that 
have passed since I wrote those words have certainly 
not diminished their truth and force. It is not that 
virtue and true religion do not find place in the life of 
the district. It is not that the standards of personal 
life are not, in tens of thousands of instances, lofty 
and pure. It is not that all wealth is held and used 
with an inadequate sense of social responsibility. It 
is simply that the dominant, the characteristic note of 
life in West London is unspiritual and materialistic. 
So subtle and pervasive and penetrating is this note of 
materialism that it seems sometimes as if all life were 
vibrant with it.” 

Several years ago a preacher in Westminster Abbey 
had the courage to declare that the “‘ West End is the 
greatest danger to the British Empire.” It is the 
pestilence which breeds in masses of wealth that is 
worse than any physical scourge; and the ‘‘ West 
End” represents a great portion, if not the greater 
portion, of the enormous wealth of the kingdom. This 
is the concrete evidence, visible to us, of the curse 
which lurks in hoarded money; a testimony to the 
wisdom and goodness of the dehortations of the New 
Testament against laying up treasures on earth. And 
if ‘the Word ”’ is not sufficient of itself to prevent the 
folly and wickedness of hoarding, its confirmation by 
this testimony should have some warning effect. 

What was the sin of the church in Laodicea ? Luke- 
warmness, that state of mind which is so characteristic 
of rich persons ; the Laodicean Church said: “I am 
rich, and have gotten riches, and have need of nothing.”’ 
(Rev. iii. 17). It is a dangerous sign when the sense 
of sin and need grows faint, when godly sorrow dries 
up, when prayer is neglected, when love and zeal are 
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only tepid; whilst at the same time there is satis- 
faction with the church’s subscriptions and balance 
sheet. The church in Smyrna was in a healthier con- 
dition than the rich, self-satisfied one at Laodicea ; 
for He whose eyes are a flame of fire said of it: as 
“IT know thy tribulations, and thy poverty (but thou 
art rich). . . . Fear not the things which thou art 
about to suffer. . . . Be thou faithful unto death, 
and I will give thee a crown of life.” Better poverty 
and the crown of life than a rich exchequer and an 
empty heart. 

“Be ye free from the love of money; content with 
such things as ye have: for himself hath said, I will 
in no wise fail thee, neither will I in any wise forsake 
thee.”—Epistle to the Hebrews xiii. 5. 


JUDAS ISCARIOT, ANANIAS AND 
SAPPHIRA, DEMAS. 


‘“« Pierced through with many sorrows. 
Drowned in destruction and perdition.”’ 


—ST. PAUL. 


‘« The love of money will, in all probability, prove the 
eternal overthrow of more characters among professing 
people than any other sin, because it is the only crime 
[sin] which can be indulged, and a profession of religion 
at the same time supported.”"—-ANDREW FULLER. 


CHAPTER VII. 


FUDAS ISCARIOT, ANANIAS AND SAPPHIRA, 
DEMAS. 


F anything could be added to the impressiveness of 
those New Testament teachings on the subject 

of money which have had our attention, it is to be found 
in the fate of some who were lovers of money. There 
is Judas, unhappy Judas, the mention of whose name 
touches one’s soul with fear. What led to the com- 
mission of the sin that has stamped his name with 
eternal infamy, and made our Saviour say of him: 
“Woe unto that man through whom the Son of man 
is betrayed! good were it for that man if he had not 
been born’? There may have been several things 
that influenced him, but one thing had a mastering 
power over him—love of money; “he was a thief, 
and having the bag took away what was put therein.”’ 
The petty sums he had charge of for the poor were too 
much for his cupidity, and for thirty pieces of silver 
(less than four shillings of our money) he sold his Lord 
and Master! The sum alone is too contemptible for 
such a crime, but when we remember his antecedent 
frequent thefts of small sums of money which were 
intended for the poor, our wonder abates. He had 
destroyed the sense of honesty and truthfulness, and 
many sins seized upon him. It is the course and 
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history of all sin: “no man ever became vile on the 
instant.’ But when once he begins to falter, Satan 
may push him down to any depth. Covetousness, 
first gratified in small things, was guilty, along with 
other sins, of the blood of our blessed Saviour. 

The sin against Jesus was quickly followed, through 
the blinding and hardening influence of avarice, by the 
sin of Ananias and Sapphira against the Holy Ghost. 
Their previous history is unknown to us, and we are 
simply told that in their desire to appear as self-sacri- 
ficing as the rest of the richer members of the church in 
Jerusalem, they sold their possessions, and agreed to- 
gether to keep back part of the price, instead of bringing 
the whole into the general store. They were under no 
bond to bring any portion at all; ‘‘ whiles it remained 
it remained their own, and after it was sold it was in 
their own power.” But they wanted the brethren to 
think that they had given all; and they lied in doing 
so, and also in affirming that they had brought all. 
The death of both of them was the temporal penalty 
of their sin. “‘ And great fear came upon the whole 
church, and upon all that heard these things.” 

What alarm seems to ring in the words of “‘ Paul the 
aged” to his son Timothy (2 Timothy iv. 9), “Do thy 
diligence to come shortly unto me; for Demas forsook 
me, having loved this present world, and went to 
Thessalonica.” Ah, the younger man forsook the 
older who was at Rome, brought before Nero for the 
second time; forsook him when every feeling of man- 
liness, when every recollection of holy fellowship to- 
gether, when the sight of the brave old confessor’s 
unshaken faith, ought to have nerved him to unflinching 
resolution. But steadfastness is born of love, and the 
heart of Demas had left Christ and gone over to this 
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present world. And yet this was he of whom we read 
in Paul’s letter to Philemon, “‘ Epaphras, my fellow- 
prisoner in Christ Jesus, saluteth thee ; and so do Mark, 
Aristarchus, Demas, Luke, my fellow-workers”; and 
again in Paul’s letter to the Colossians. ‘ Luke, the 
beloved physician, and Demas salute you.’ Here 
is a fellow-worker with an apostle, with “‘ the chief of 
the apostles,” and with some of the saintliest of the 
early company, who returns to his easy and luxurious 
life among his friends at Thessalonica. 

There is a question which is often asked in the Old 
Testament, but never once in the New Testament: 
“Why do the wicked prosper?’ Two reasons may 
explain this: (1) The teaching of our Lord had evi- 
dently been fully, reverently, and obediently received 
by the first Christians. They did not fence with it, 
or seek to explain it away. (2) The certainty and 
the ineffable glory of the spiritual world overpowered 
to them the things that are seen and temporal. They 
lived in abiding fellowship with their risen Lord, whom 
they loved and worshipped as God. His redemption 
was more to them than all wealth. That they might 
know Him, and the fellowship of His sufferings, and the 
power of His resurrection, they counted all other things 
but loss. They not only regarded themselves as strangers 
and pilgrims in the earth, but they sought a city that 
hath foundations, whose Builder and Maker is God. 
They could not be troubled by the fact that the wicked 
do often prosper here, because they knew that they 
themselves had in heaven a better, that is, an enduring 
substance. 

Let the reality and splendour of that heavenly world, 
“the far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory,” 
once more burst upon the vision of Christians, as it did in 
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the beginning, and they will not be troubled about the 
things that perish in the using; they will not ask with 
half envious hearts why some unprincipled man does 
better in the market than they do. They will “be 
content with such things as they have.” 


* * * * 


The view taken in the first part of this book is not 
likely to commend itself to any but Christians, and 
not always to them. The grace which alone can carry 
it out is faith in God. The keystone to carry the whole 
arch of a Christian life is faith. Faith encounters 
and conquers all the obstacles to right doing. Faith 
made Moses able ‘‘ to esteem the reproach of Christ 
greater riches than the treasures in Egypt.” Faith 
achieves the impossible. Faith endures as seeing Him 
Who is invisible. ‘‘ Abraham, looking unto the promise 
of God, wavered not through unbelief, but waxed strong 
through faith, giving glory to God, and being fully 
assured that, what He had promised, He was able also 
to perform.” And what has He promised? “ Our 
daily bread.’ For, by the mouth of His beloved Son, 
He taught us to pray for it. To teach us to pray is 
to encourage us to expect; is, in the strongest way, to 
promise to give. 

Perhaps the true doctrine of Divine Providence has 
never yet been dug out of the New Testament save by 
those who have had stern necessity to seek for it. The 
humble poor know it; and so do the men who have 
sacrificed means and position and fame to follow Jesus. 
The new converts of to-day, just quickened by the word 
and Spirit of God, know it. The converts made in 
heathen lands, who are, by their new religion, cut off 
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from the old, know it. They go forth poor, unfriended, 
cursed, hated, having none but God to look to. To 
all those is given understanding of the meaning of 
Providence. Faith, experience, obedience, the Holy 
Spirit are their teachers. 


* * * * 


A writer of whom I can only speak with respect 
and gratitude has said: “ Let us have many Abrahams 
so living among our men of wealth, and there is no 
fear of the Church going back to the Middle Ages. 
Only when the rich, as a class, are luxurious, vain, 
selfish and proud, is there a danger of the tenet gaining 
credence among the serious, that there is no possibility 
of living a truly Christian life except by parting with 
property altogether.”* We want to get back to our 
Lord’s days, not to the Middle Ages. And if a wealthy 
Abraham succeeds in living a reputable life in his wealthy 
class, how seldom do his children follow him. As for 
the rich, as a class, when were they anything but “ luxu- 
rious, vain, selfish and proud?” They are making 
the whole world to-day restless and angry with their 
vices. 


* The Training of the Twelve. By A. B. Bruce, D.D, 








‘‘Many a parent gratifies his love for money, while 
pretending a love for his children. The facility, too, 
with which he quotes certain passages of Scripture to 
defend the course he is pursuing, shows how acceptable 
to his numerous class an argument would be in favour 
of hoarding, since these few perverted sentences, which 
only seem to sanction it, are his favourite and most 
familiar texts.’’—DR. JOHN HARRIS. 


“ None confess the sin of covetousness.’’—ST. FRANCIS 
DE SALES. (A great confessor in his day.) 


CHAPIER T 


HOW WILL NEW TESTAMENT TEACHING 
WORK ? 


HE objection may be brought against the previous 
chapters of this book that they are altogether 
too vague and general. Sincere men who want to 
adjust their lives according to the letter and spirit 
of the gospel find no help in just being told that they 
must not lay up money. A hundred cases of difficulty 
start to the mind and require a solution. Thus: may 
not a young man save money to furnish a home for his 
future wife and himself ? May not parents put away 
money for a delicate child ? May not an industrious 
working man lay up a little capital, open a shop, and 
begin business on his own account ? Ought not a husband 
to lay up enough to maintain his wife and family while 
they are young in case he should die early ? 

It seems enough to say in reply to these and similar 
questions, that the teaching is not vague to him who is 
willing to be led by it. The Spirit of God will enable 
him to apply the whole scheme of truth that bears on 
money and its uses to his own case. For it must be 
remembered that the Lord Jesus taught a doctrine of 
Providence as well as gave precepts. He who receives 
all the teaching of the Sermon on the Mount will see 
his way from point to point of life. 

SI 
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And here it seems well to remember that the questions 
I have raised have light thrown upon them by the ex- 
periences of multitudes of poor, devout Christians, 
who never have it in their power to lay money by, and 
who yet are provided for somehow to the end of life, 
and whose children also are well placed in life. 

Objections of a so-called practical kind may be brought 
against literal obedience to any divine commandment. 
“Shall I be strictly honest,” asks one man, “ and 
throw away the profits I can make by smart practice ? 
Do you think me so foolish as to risk my living ? Honesty 
may be all very well, but I want to be sure of a thing.” 
No one can prove that in every calling in life honesty 
and truthfulness will certainly prove the best policy ; and 
yet no one who claims to be a Christian world affirm that 
we are justified in doing wrong until it can be proved 
to us that doing right will pay. We must do right and 
leave the consequences with God. We cannot foretell 
how obedience will work out in each individual life. 
There are losses and pains and reproaches to be endured 
for the sake of a good conscience ; to be poor when he 
might be rich is a frequent demand upon the Christian. 
But we cannot see “ the end of the Lord.” 

“ By faith Moses, when he was grown up, refused to be 
called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter; choosing rather 
to be evil entreated with the people of God, than to 
enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season; accounting the 
reproach of Christ greater riches than the treasures of 
Egypt; for he looked unto the recompense of reward.” 
At the time when he made the choice, an altogether 
astounding, foolish, absurd, thing to do! Now a lesson 
of faith, obedience, and unselfishness. The world always 
begins by calling men who will follow conscience “ fools,” 
and ends by raising monuments to them. It knows 
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no better; if it knew better, it would not be the 
world. 

One thing is certain, that he who obeys in faith will 
not live a humdrum commonplace life; the stamp of 
originality will be upon it ; it will move through all the 
low levels like a mountain torrent, and everything will 
live where this “living water’ comes. It will be given 
him to show some of the possibilities that are wrapped 
up in a few brief years, how much one man and God 
can do. One poor man and God can feed the hungry 
and clothe the naked. This has been the miracle of 
every age and of every clime. 

Are we not justified in saying that only through the 
poor man can God do His best work? The rich, the 
titled, the noble, obscure His glory and hinder His 
working. The world cannot see Him, the Invisible, 
because it is so taken up with them, the manifestly 
visible. ‘“‘ Luke says: Blessed are ye poor; pecuniary 
poverty creates dependence of another kind, but, like 
all bodily concerns, it has only one intention, to teach 
_a spiritual lesson. Thus poverty of any kind places us 

in our proper relation to God, while riches of any kind, 
mind or money, tends to sever us from Him.’’* 

We may stagger at the word of our Master through 
unbelief, but somehow the world cannot be so well 
persuaded to seek after “ the better part’ by a brother 
who has an overflowing supply of this world’s goods, as 
by one who has actually given up all to follow Christ. 
It can be impressed and stirred and won by one who, 
like Frank Crossley, of Manchester, lays himself and 
all he has upon the altar of sacrifice. The secret of 
power lies in such transactions between the soul and 
its Lord, as Crossley records in his text-book : 


* Life of F. W. Crossley, p. 61. 
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“Day of wonderful blessings, followed by a sense of 
perfect love. I had told the Lord to take away my 
money, if it would glorify Him to do so. It proveda 
struggle, but it was done, and the evening was full of 
heavenly ecstasy and sense of cleansing.” And yet this 
man of God had not been in the past one who used his 
money for himself. At the time of his engagement to 
his future wife, he told her that if his business, which 
had good possibilities about it, did become lucrative, 
he would never think it right to live “in such a way 
as conventional morality pronounces in favour of.” 
He saw too much wretchedness in the world to warrant 
any useless or unnecessary expenditure on self. His 
guiding principle was: “Spend on yourself that only 
which will enable you to contribute to the well-being 
of others in the greatest degree.” And he became 
increasingly loyal to that principle, if we may employ 
the term “increasingly” in the case of one who was 
always loyal; for when his business was lucrative 
he said to his pastor: “‘ Don’t be afraid of bleeding me. 
I am the possessor of a patent. I may, any morning, 
find that a new invention has been registered which may 
render mine worthless. While I am making money, I 
ought to give it away.” 

His fidelity to his Saviour in the use of his money led 
Mr. Crossley to the sacrifice of himself also; and he 
and his wife and family left the pleasant suburb of 
Bowden, Manchester, to go and live in the slum of 
Ancoats. One can well believe the words spoken by 
Dr. McLaren at his funeral, when 15,000 persons 
congregated in the poor man’s cemetery to see their 
friend and brother buried: “TI believe that no man 
can estimate the worth to Manchester of the example 
of our friend, I believe it has pricked the consciences 
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of some luxurious, idle, and well-to-do professing 
Christian people; and I believe it has gone to the hearts 
of many in this district for which he lived, and for which 
in a sense, he died, even though the manifold results 
of his work for Ancoats may not have been so abundant 
nor as swift as he could have desired.”’ Dr. McLaren 
went on to inquire of the professing Christians present 
—let it be inquired of all Christians everywhere— 
whether Frank Crossley’s life was incapable of repetition, 
and whether his career did not come with “a very loud 
voice of rebuke to the average, half-and-half, torpid, 
worldly Christian professors that clog all churches, and 
put the drag upon all Christian work.” 

But it may be said that all this teaching is an actual 
or an implied censure upon everyone who does not agree 
with it and practise it; and that it is uncharitable to 
deny the genuine faith and devotion of thousands of 
professing Christians—the majority of professing Chris- 
tians, in fact. We have nothing to do with judging. 
If any man observing his face in the glass of the Word 
of God thinks that it is not like the image of Jesus, then 
he discerns himself. ‘‘If we discerned ourselves, we 
should not be judged. But when we are judged, we 
are chastened of the Lord, that we may not be con- 
demned with the world”’ (rz Cor. xi. 31-2). The full 
measure of the stature of Christ is a great thing to attain 
to; and who among us has apprehended that for which 
he was apprehended of Christ Jesus ? The only way by 
which there can be any progress is to keep “ the mind 
of the Lord” steadfastly before ourselves. And the 
time for the more definite teaching of ‘‘ the mind of 
the Lord” on this subject of money seems to have 
fully come. It is not new teaching ; as has been shown, 
it has been quick and powerful in the hearts of some of 
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the most spiritual of souls from the first, from the apostles 
to present day workers at home and abroad. It was 
the teaching by which the Church in the main guided 
itself for some hundreds of years. The lament of 
Cyprian proves as much: ‘‘ Each one,” he says, “ studies 
[now] how to increase his patrimony, and forgetting 
what the faithful did in apostolic times, or what they 
ought always to do, their great passion is an insatiable 
desire of enlarging their fortunes.” But it needs pressing 
home as Wesley pressed it home. 

Keeping it in mind, it is still possible to appreciate 
the giving of those who all along have been saving and 
giving, though saving more for themselves and their 
relations than they gave. They have acted upon the 
conventional rule, with a leaning to the side of generosity. 

Whether they have gone on the principle of giving 
a tenth, or have adopted a higher standard, and given 
as God prospered them, they have kept the Lord’s 
treasury more or less filled. In multitudes of cases, 
beauty of spirit and life has accompanied and glorified 
the gifts. Such Christians have kept the healing waters 
of charity in healthy motion; stagnant selfishness has 
been impossible. Nevertheless it is instructive and 
admonitory to observe how many very rich Christians 
have sprung from their ranks. The giving, in these 
cases, has not kept pace with the money-making and 
the money-saving. And here is one big stone of stum- 
bling, over which many stumble and fall. Nothing can 
persuade the stumblers that this fortune-making is in 
harmony with the gospel, or if it is, then they plainly 
declare that they do not wantsuch agospel. “ Away 
with it,” they say, “it breeds selfishness, and builds up 
caste distinctions, and gives a handful of men undue 
power in church and state, and keeps the workers down.” 
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This is not the place to deal with the objections; but 
right or wrong, they are there. They are not there, 
however, when anyone lives as did John Woolman 
or Frank Crossley. On the contrary, it is affecting to 
see the spontaniety and emphasis with which the multi- 
tudes will say: ‘“‘ Yes; he was a Christian.” 

Anyone who has come into contact with a certain 
phase of scepticism will know how hard it is to deal 
with in the light of the conventional religion of our times. 
Materialistic itself, it yet objects to Christians who in 
their wealth, in their luxurious and costly living, in 
their separation from their toiling and moiling brethren, 
are materialistic. Its disciples say much about the 
golden rule, but their interpretation of it appears to 
be this: “All things therefore whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, be sure and make them do 
them.” The precept seems, in their case, to arouse 
wrath against others, instead of a sense of personal 
shortcoming and tender penitence. Now nothing can 
subdue them so soon and so entirely as the unselfish 
deed, the loving, self-sacrificing life. Argument they 
will meet with reply, attack with resistance, pleading 
with mockery ; but Frank Crossley, or Father Dolling, 
they capitulate to, or rather, it is to the Saviour whom 
they see in them. 

Do we quite realise that we are living at a time when, 
from the heart of the mighty democracy, is going up 
a loud and impassioned cry for justice ? for equality 
in a sense in which it has not yet been given, except in 
a few bright instances ? Some deep meaning lies in 
the sacred words: ‘ Masters, give to your servants 
that which is just AND EQUAL.” We have been too 
often content, under the fortune-making régime, to 
give the worker the current market price of his labour, 
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regardless of whether he was getting such a share as 
would enable him to enjoy life in any fair measure. 
He might, in some cases, receive a little above the regu- 
lation standard, but that was a concession to generosity. 
Crowds toiled hard, and the masters mainly enjoyed the 
profits. But now we are beginning to see that business 
is really a partnership between employer and employed ; 
and that they ought to rejoice together in prosperity ; 
and suffer together in adversity. Were fortune-making 
abandoned on the part of Christian men, it would give 
an enormous impetus to this upward movement. 

And the movement would not be one-sided, a move- 
ment on the part of employers, and nothing done on 
the part of the employed ; it wouldaffect both. Which- 
ever side, employer or employed, moves towards a 
perfectly just and equal standard, the other is influenced 
in the same direction. ‘Servants, obey in all things 
them that are your masters according to the flesh; 
not with eye service, as men-pleasers, but in singleness 
of heart, fearing the Lord; whatsoever ye do, work 
heartily, as unto the Lord, and not unto men; knowing 
that from the Lord ye shall receive the recompense 
of the inheritance ; ye serve the Lord Christ.” Working 
men, free to carry their labour into any market they 
choose, voters, and having a voice in making the laws 
of the land, may resent the word “servants”; very 
well, they give work for wages; and the point is that 
they must give a fair day’s work for a fair day’s wage. 
Wasting the master’s time under any pretext must be 
hated as they would hate picking his pocket. Slurring 
the work, scamping it, ‘ca’ canny,” must be guarded 
against as they would guard themselves against a re- 
duction of wages. Honour on one side will create it 
on the other, and all around. The employer who does 
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to his employees as he would like them to do tohimcan 
call on them to do to him as he is doing to them; and 
vice versa. It is by the elimination of the money stan- 
dard as a standard that we shall come to mutual relations 
in which jarring and contention, if not quite done away 
with, will be reduced to a minimum. And the Christian 
men on both sides have the power in their hands. If 


_ they show that doing right is more to them than profit 


or wage, all the conditions of life will undergo a change 
for the better. 

While it is impossible to predict precisely how society 
at large would be affected by the discontinuance of the 
amassing of money, it seems reasonable, and even certain, 
to say that it would bring about an immense enrich- 
ment of the nation and the world. This looks para- 
doxical, but it is not. The church of God is poorest 
where its members are richest. 

One is appalled at the thought of the world’s loss 
as the result of the fortune-making practice. How 
many men who have been born to inherit fortunes 
have wasted every talent they possess in riotous or 
self-indulgent living ? Their extravagant freaks occa- 
sionally come under the notice of the public eye, and 
fill one with disgust. Their inconceivable waste of 
money, their sensuality, their animalism, and _ their 
vulgarity, show them, poor souls, to be utter strangers 
to the pleasures of simplicity and to the joys of doing 
good. Their pampered and jaded appetites crave such 
unnatural delights as prove that, for them, life is not 
worth living. And yet they have divine gifts; the 
very wildness, recklessness, and defiance of these 
children of fortune, prove that precious natures have 
been perverted and wasted—worse, have been made a 
curse to themselves and others. 
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What do poor, hard-worked men and women think 
of these revellers and their orgies ? Can it be supposed 
that they do not think? And if they think, are their 
reflections likely to be of a kind that will tend to social 
contentment and political tranquillity ? What breeds 
faction and rage among the people ? Has it not always 
been the exactions of the rich and governing classes ? 
Are not revolutions manufactured in the niansions of 
the wealthy, rather than in the cellars and attics of the 
poor? Why, it is a commonplace of history, that dis- 
content, plotting, and violence on the part of a large 
body of people is only possible when there is extrava- 
gance at one end of the social scale and poverty at the 
other. 

It is not merely the material difference that is in- 
volved. These revellers become filled with a spirit of 
insolence and cruelty which lashes and goads the people. 
Lowell in keen satire has expressed the feeling that 
animated the intolerant men of America towards the 
poor slaves, their wealth and wealth-makers :— 


An then, agin, wut airthly use? Nor ’t warnt our fault, in 
so fur 

Ez Yankee skippers would keep on a-totin’ on ’em over. 

’T improved the whites by savin’ ’em from any need o’ wurkin’, 

An’ hep’ the blacks from bein’ lost thru idleness an’ shirkin’ ; 

We took to ’em ez nat’ral ez a barn-owl doos to mice, 

An’ hed our hull time on our hands to keep us out 0’ vice. 


The end of this was the loss of a million of men in the 
Civil War. 

Have not we and other nations only too many who 
think and speak as if poverty, grinding, bitter poverty 
were a blessing to those who endure it; and that it is 
the proper place and proper work of the poor merely 
to slave for those who live in idleness ? Have we not 
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those who have “ brought the world into the church, 
and have sold the church to the world ?”’ Do we not 
“affix the highest worldly rewards to wealth so that 
to be rich is accounted a merit and to be poor an offence? 
Have we not thus created a false standard of morality, 
by which it is made of: less consequence to be wise and 
virtuous than to be rich?” Is not “ the root of all 
our laws to be found in the sentiment of property ?” 
and is not property of more value in the eye of the law 
than a poor person? If these things be so—and 
who dare say they are not ?—would it not prove an 
unspeakable national blessing if Christian men were 
only among the masses, rather than helping, however 
unintentionally and unwittingly, to swell the pride and 
power of the classes ? 

Has Milton’s description of Belial and his devotees 
yet become a thing of antiquarian interest, a picture 
of life as it used to be, but not as it is to be seen to-day ? 


In courts and palaces he [Belial] also reigns, 
And in luxurious cities, where the noise 

Of riot ascends above their loftiest towers, 

And injury and outrage; and, when night 
Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 
Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine. 


When Milton thought of ‘courts and palaces” he 
had in his mind the residences of kings and nobles, 
but now he would have included places where rich men 
live who have neither birth nor rank, nothing but “ filthy 
lucre”’ to give them importance in society ; and yet it 
suffices. Nor would he have confined his thoughts 
to countries ruled by monarchs; he would have ob- 
served that Republics, based on constitutions liberal 
and democratic in principle, may be afflicted and en- 
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dangered by the same worship of money. A plutocracy 
may be coincident with a monarchy, or with an oligarchy, 
or with a republic; in point of fact, the money power 
is generally the government de facto in all three. And 
that is the rottenness and the danger. Mars slays his 
thousands, but Plutus his tens of thousands; indeed 
Mars is only the servant of. Plutus; witness, e.g., the 
late South African war, undertaken for the Rand owners, 
and the labour ordinance for making poor, ignorant 
Chinamen toil in bondage in mines for rich men. 

Plutus is greater and mightier than Mars. The wars 
of our times almost all go to demonstrate his powers. 
There is a lust of conquest of territory which is always 
exciting the soldiers of strong nations where the boun- 
daries of their empires march with those of weaker 
peoples. But the mighty motive behind all modern 
warfare, the real driving force, is the greed of the moneyed 
classes, company promoters, shareholders in mines 
and all those “‘interests”’ that gather round the chief 
speculation. South Africa has shown us how the press, 
secular and religious, how government both at home and 
in the colonies, how the army and the navy of the nation, 
can be pressed into the service of covetous, greedy 
companies, merely to swell dividends, and enable a 
few hundreds of capitalists to become enormously rich. 

Were the great body of professing Christians in our 
land personally free from the practice of amassing money, 
their united weight would almost suffice, in any war 
panic that the companies and trusts know so well how 
to create, to keep the whole nation quiet and self- 
controlled. These panics, observable on every ex- 
change, are a kind of mental and moral lunacy that can 
only attack those who live by speculation, and not by 
honest industry. It is their punishment in this life. 
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In speaking of the loss sustained by a nation in con- 
sequence of the adoption of the fortune-making principle 
by its citizens, I have dwelt rather upon flagrant cases 
of extravagance, than upon cases which, perhaps, can 
hardly be said to deserve moral blame. Yet what a loss 
of activity, of mental force, of will-power, of industry, 
of enterprise, of patient endurance, is sustained, because 
the children of well-to-do parents have few or no motives 
for exerting themselves. There is no need to plead that 
extreme poverty is the best soil for physical and mental 
exertion, it is not ; it is inimical as a rule to the highest 
and most strenuous kind of life. But wealth is worse. 
And as long as children have the knowledge that their 
fathers’ savings stand between them and the need for 
doing their best, so long they will usually be satisfied 
with their second best, or third, or fourth. Necessity 
may appear to be “ astern lawgiver,” butshe is only duty 
with another name, and deserves Wordsworth’s apos- 
trophe and invocation : 


Stern daughter of the voice of God! 
O duty, if that name thou love 
Who art a light to guide, a rod 
To check the erring, and reprove ; 
Thou who art victory and law 
When empty terrors overawe ; 
From vain temptations dost set free ; 
And calm’st the weary strife of frail humanity ! 


I myself commend 
Unto thy guidance from this hour ; 
Oh! let my weakness have an end! 
Give unto me, made lowly wise; 
The spirit of self-sacrifice ; 
The confidence of reason give ; 
And, in the light of truth, thy bondsman let me live ! 
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No one who has felt the imperative of God upon him, 
“T must,” will regret that he was not under the milder 
optative, “I may; or I may not; just as I please.” 
Our nature being what it is, most of us would at least 
spare ourselves the supreme effort, if we still could live 
in comfort without it; we would refuse to work the 
deepest seam of our thought, if we could get along with 
superficial work and superficial results. When others 
wait upon us, why should we sweat, either physically 
or mentally ? 


My whole life I have lived in pleasant thought, 
As if life’s business were a summer mood ; 

As if all needful things would come unsought 
To genial faith, still rich in genial good ; 
But how can he expect that others should 

Build for him, sow for him, and at his call 

Love him, who for himself will take no heed at all ? * 


From the gentle, dignified old leech gatherer on the 
lonely moor, Wordsworth learnt that hardihood, 
patience, endurance, cheerfulness, are better than to 
be “a happy child of earth, far from the world and 
from all care, as if life’s business were a summer mood.”’ 

Let us not overlook that invaluable section of English 
society which, having modest inherited means, has the 
will to use them for the good of the world, and is ready 
also to add hard work to generous giving. In many 
cases this property is held in trust, and cannot be dim- 
inished in its capital amount; the only thing therefore 
to be done is so to use the interest as to promote the 
good of others. It would also not be right to omit 
mention of those men, only too small in number, who 
have the self-control to give up business when they have 


* Wordsworth’s Resolution and Independence, 
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acquired enough to keep them in a quiet way for the 
rest of their lives if their investments do not fail. These 
may be cheerfully and thankfully recognised as having 
a sense of the responsibilities of money; and yet how 
few they are in number, and how small a portion of 
the working capital of the world they represent. How 
few they are compared with those who either waste 
their patrimony, or live in a half torpid condition. 
Our middle classes have too many who mostly muddle 
life away. They never spend the last pound of their 
physical and mental strength, for they have no need to 
do so. Their wants are provided for, and they have 
neither the innate vigour, nor the ambition, nor the 
sense of duty that will give them no rest. From their 
ranks come those who are as helpless as children, and 
who never wake up until they are touched by the cold 
finger of want. And then they are bewildered and 
confounded. Sound in moral principle, anxious to 
make shift for themselves, industrious in their way, 
they nevertheless go under in the struggle. The pains 
of indigent respectability are of the most pitiful; and 
yet the sufferers would have been spared all, had they 
enjoyed that sternly kind discipline of necessity which 
arouses every faculty and braces the whole man for 
life’s work. As children they would have profited in 
the school they have entered years too late. 

But how would avoidance of the amassing of money 
affect these conditions of life ? Would it not tend to 
poverty, narrowness, ugliness, and the loss of many 
things that are as refreshing as they are innocent ? 
Would it ‘not immensely increase the number of 
dependent persons, and thus aggravate the evils of 
society ? Would it not deprive Christians of having a 
share in great manufacturing and mercantile concerns ? 
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Is not amassed money like stored up knowledge and 
experience—an inheritance due from father to son ? 

I repeat, that we cannot foresee what would be 
the effect of obedience to our Lord’s precept on a wide 
and general scale. Personally, I believe it would have 
a healthy effect in every direction among Christians 
themselves; for they would find that “God giveth 
us richly all things to enjoy.” He does not deal meanly 
with those who look to Him, and yet, is He not left out 
of the calculation by all who criticise the life of obedience 
and faith ? 

Of one thing we may be sure, obedience to Christ’s 
words, even were it universal, could not create more 
poverty, more misery, more degradation, more demoral- 
isation, and more dangerous social and political conse- 
quences, than we now have from competition tempered 
in some degree by Christian influence and humane 
principle. 

How would the Christian way affect individuals ? 
It would call a halt to the mad pace at which most are 
rushing along. It would spread the crushing work 
of ten, or twenty, or thirty years over forty or fifty 
years; men would not be too old “at forty.” We 
should not see the sad spectacle of men at their best 
mentally and morally, discarded for boys and youths, 
who can be obtained for less money, and who have 
more physical force—though not always that. The 
quieter and saner life among a great body of Christian 
people would have a calming influence upon the rest. 
And God’s blessing would be upon their act. It would 
be with them as it was with a Friend who, on a week- 
day morning, made it his custom to close his place of 
business and attend his Meeting-house, but was sorely 
tempted to give up his practice, because, while he was 
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praying, his competitor was trading. But he stood 
firm, and was no loser. Artisans and workmen in 
organised trades and some others have their hours of 
work fixed for them ; and it has now been demonstrated 
that a shorter day may be equivalent to one an hour 
longer in the output of work. The difficulty comes 
with the trading classes who are not under Act of 
Parliament, and with those in their employ, with the 
host of clerks and other such workers; but Christian 
men who are persuaded that money-making is not the 
chief end of life would certainly affect the general 
custom; they would mitigate and modify it. Christi- 
anity has, through all its history, operated in this 
indirect way. It is like salt that spreads its savour all 
through the meal; but it must have a savour to spread. 
And further: this unworldly manner of living does 

not imply that Christians would be poor, as that word 
is generally understood. They would not depreciate 
and discountenance the beautiful and gracious things 
of life that, in so many instances at least, make life 
more like heaven than it otherwise would be. Their 
avoidance of laying up treasures on earth would tend 
to simplicity of life, purity of taste, economy of means, 
and enjoyment of nature, which makes no heavy charges 
for looking at the ever-changing splendours of the skies, 
and listening to the music of wind and water, and 
observing the ways of birds, plants, insects, and animals. 
Wordsworth complained in London more than a century 
ago: 

O Friend! I know not which way I must look 

For comfort; being; as I am; oppress’d : 

To think that now our life is only dress’d 

For show: mean handiwork of craftsman; cook; 

Or groom! We must run glittering like a brook 

In the open sunshine, or we are unblest : 
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The wealthiest man among us is the best : 
No grandeur now, in Nature or in book, 
Delights us, Rapine; avarice; expense; 

This is idolatry; and these we adore : 

Plain living and high thinking are no more: 
The homely beauty of the good old cause 

Is gone; our peace; our fearful innocence; 
And pure religion; breathing household laws. 


He would not find life to-day quite ideal. Yet the 
objects that delighted his soul, fed his reason, and 
inspired his verse, are still with us, man’s never failing 
heritage. Given the pure heart, then anyone may have 
Wordsworth’s delight in nature, and his deep com- 
munion with her spirit and ways. 


To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 


Only let the business of the day be no longer a pursuit, 
but a means to an end, an engagement terminated 
at a reasonable hour, and then we may hope to find 
an increase of those who can say: 


Long have I loved what I behold; 

The night that calms, the day that cheers ; 
The common growth of mother-earth 
Suffices me—her tears; her mirth; 

Her humblest mirth and tears. 

The dragon’s wing, the magic ring; 

I shall not covet for my dower; 
If I along that lowly way 
With sympathetic heart may stray; 

And with a soul of power. 


To cease hoarding money would open the fountains 
of love and kindness as they cannot be opened while 
men are safeguarded by their own store. The relation 
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between parents and children is often unsatisfactory 
because it has been reversed; the parents are laying 
in store to give the children a better position in life 
and an assurance against want. But if they were to 
equip their children with education and with other 
necessary things, why should the children not feel it 
a privilege to unite their means and maintain their 
parents in old age ?_ It is done in many cases, and is it 
not more natural and better for the noblest instincts 
of the heart than the other way ? 

And right through the relations of Christians the law 
of kindness would bind the whole body together. This 
may be called socialistic. And the New Testament 
is as certainly socialistic as it is individualistic in its 
teaching. The believers in Christ are not detached 
units ; they constitute Christ’s body, and are members 
one of another. ‘“‘ If one member suffers all the mem- 
bers suffer with it.” 





CAPITAL IN DANGER? 


“ Providence is better than a rent.’,—-OLD PRCVERB. 


‘‘ He believed that whatever was good was practicable ; 
immediately practicable, if we only had faith and fidelity 
to make it so.”"—Lzfe of &. W. Crossley. 


“For My THOUGHTS ARE NOT YOUR THOUGHTS, 


NEITHER ARE My Ways Your WAYS, SAITH THE 
LORD.’’ 


CHAPTER II. 
CAPITAL IN DANGER ? 


UR Lord’s principle, if honestly adopted and 
faithfully carried out, would put a restraint 

upon the growth of private capital, would probably 
abolish it altogether. ‘‘ And yet,’’ say some, “ without 
capital there can be no development.” That it has 
had much to do with development in the past is incon- 
testable, but it will not be contended that this is the 
only kind of development possible, or that its results 
are the best possible. It has been said, and said truly, 
that ‘‘we might have a system of economy which is 
itself a revenue.” There must be a better way for 
society to grow than for monopolists to fatten upon 
the people ; than for money-hunters to pick the brains 
of men more intelligent than themselves; than for 
bureaucracies to usurp all government whether under a 
Russian autocrat or a British monarchy or an American 
Republic; than for enormous armies and navies to 
be maintained in constant readiness to destroy the 
peace of the world and the autonomy of feebler peoples ; 
than for the sweet country to be forsaken for the cities 
of smoke and fog and hideous manufactures and ghastly 
streets. If society is evolving from stage to stage, 
how happy will it be when this stage is passed! For 
there must be a better way for thousands of our fellow 
creatures to live than to be turned into animals by 
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the brutalising conditions in which they are now com- 
pelled to pass their days. Let those who talk so glibly 
of our “ wonderful civilisation’? go down into the 
infernos in our ‘“ magnificent cities,’ and make them- 
selves acquainted with the facts at first hand. Let 
them visit the eighteen hundred street wanderers of 
London who cannot pay for a bed, and sleep anywhere, 
on seats, under arches, on staircases. Let them creep 
up the dark staircases into fetid rooms where the atmos- 
phere makes you sick; let them go into shelters and 
Homes and Maternity Hospitals, and see for themselves 
young girls, mere children, who are mothers, and yet 
cannot tell who are the fathers of their offspring ; 
let them try and find out how they could live on four 
or five shillings a week after they have paid from three 
to four shillings a week for the privilege of inhabiting 
one small room! Civilisation indeed! It is worse 
than the life of an Indian in the woods or a Negro in 
the desert. 

Capital essential to our well-being! Seeing it has 
been such a failure, let us try some other way. A great 
authority has said that “ the true prosperity of a nation 
is not in the great wealth of a special class, but it is 
only to be really attained in having the bulk of the 
people provided with homes or lands in fee simple. 
This may not be the best show, but it is the best reality.” 
Capital in our country has become so rich by the exactions 
it has been able to enforce in the cities that it can afford 
to let the country lie partially uncultivated. It can 
tolerate deer and other game over thousands upon 
thousands of our fair acres to make sport for idle men 
and women, but it will not give room for poor honest 
men to build their cottage homes and rear their families. 
“They should emigrate,” saida richlady tome, when we 
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were speaking of the hardships of the Cornish folk ; and yet 
_She spoke the words under the roof of a home that 
cost eighty thousand pounds to build, and had only 
herself, her husband and one son to shelter! ‘“ They 
should emigrate,’ and yet from the top of the hill 
behind the great mansion you could see but few signs 
of any houses as your eye roamed over a stretch of 
country fourteen miles wide! The farmers and peasants 
and miners might depart from a land that was probably 
dearer to them than it was to the grand lady, while she 
and her class were allowed to suck its sweets, and enjoy 
the riches that others had created for them. What 
we have now is a land “ where wealth accumulates, 
and men decay’’; and a saddening sight it is. While 
our statesmen, who mostly represent capital in some 
form or other, can be busy with everything under the 
sun except the condition of our people at home, the 
commonwealth is dying at its heart and centre. 

Suppose the Christians of this land try and show that 
it is not an increase of capital we want, but an increase 
of men and women who are something better than 
human weeds—stalwart, hardy, God-fearing men and 
women. One rejoices in some efforts that are being 
made in this direction, but they would be increased 
in number and in efficiency if Christians were greatly 
less occupied in laying up capital for themselves. The 
men and women are the real capital; in them lies 
every potency and possibility. They can turn the earth 
into better than gold; into harvests of plenty and a 
home of contentment. We may not confound things 
temporal with things spiritual, for our aim all through 
has been to uplift and dignify the spiritual—but there 
can be no question, that when spiritual things are put 
first they immediately touch and transform earthly 
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things, and these again affect the other. A nation 
that has a large body of men who do not enter into 
competition to be rich, but are models of industry, 
frugality, honesty, temperance, would soon feela new 
regenerating force at work within her. Every kind of 
industry would be remodelled. 

But without our great “ captains of industry,” without — 
our great capitalists, how would much of the world’s 
enterprise succeed? A good deal of it can afford to 
wait. Weightier matters require attention in our 
churches, and in our nation, and unless they are attended 
to soon, we may find that the world’s enterprise, so far 
as we are concerned, cannot be attended to at all. 
“The white man’s burden” is heavy, too heavy for 
decaying strength; let him recruit himself; spare 
diet will do him good ; his disease springs mostly from 
enlargement of dividends. 


* * x * 


What effect can exhorting worldly men not to set 
their affections on things on the earth have upon them, 
while they see so many professing Christians as keen 
on acquiring, and as determined on keeping, earthly 
things as any one else ?_ If they think about the matter 
at all, they must either be perplexed or disgusted. It is 
as if they were exhorted to be honest and truthful, and 
yet saw Christians defrauding and heard them telling 
lies. Happily—may we say happily p—they do not 
often think about it in this close way. They think 
loosely that every man must live, that every man must 
do the best he can for his wife and family, that every 
man ought to provide fora rainy day, that the more a 
man has the safer he is from the reverses of fortune, and 
that the more he has the more good he can do, etc. ; 
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and such thinking is natural enough to an unconverted 
man who has never examined the teaching of Jesus, 
and has not pondered the truth of Providence; who 
has no consciousness of the living God. 

But suppose all Christians were as unworldly as 
John Woolman and Frank Crossley, would not this 
world appear to men less important as a place of posses- 
sion and enjoyment, but more important as a place of 
service, and a school of training for a higher life ? Would 
not the graces of the Spirit assume a diviner beauty in 
their eyes ? and would not they be drawn to seek first 
the Kingdom of God and His righteousness because they 
were convinced of their reality and worth? “ Let your 
light so shine before men, that they may see your good 
works, and glorify your Father who is in heaven.” 








‘‘T have one request to make of them [his accusers]. 
When my sons grow up, visit them with punishment, my 
friends, and vex them in the same way that I have vexed 
you, if they seem to you to care for riches, or for any 
other thing, before virtue: and if they think that they are 
something, when they are nothing at all, reproach them, 
as I have reproached you, for not caring for what they 
should, and for thinking they are great men when in fact 
they are worthless. And if you will do this, I myself and 
my sons will have received our deserts at your hands.”’ 


—SOCRATES. 


EXAMPLES OF OBEDIENCE TO NEW 
TESTAMENT TEACHING. 


N every age, spiritual things, as they have become 
paramount, have enabled believers to say to all 
temptations to heap up worldly possessions, ‘‘ Thou 
art an offence unto me; for thou savourest not the 
things that be of God, but the things that be of men.” 
There has been an instinctive sense of danger in a fortune. 
The New Testament, as we have seen, contains over- 
_ whelming evidence that the simplest means of living 
were, at the first, preferred to riches; and this sense 
of the fitness of simplicity based on smallness of means 
- continually asserts itself in Christian history. 

But before naming some eminent examples of self- 
denial, is it not fair to notice the innumerable host in 
every land who are compelled to live all their days 
amid straitened circumstances ? The majority of them 
no doubt would leap at the prospect of a fortune, and it 
is equally true that the majority of them spend their 
lives in uncomplaining patience without it, knowing 
full well that their lot will never be greatly altered ; tens 
of thousands in our country are sure that if they reach 
old age they will pass itin the workhouse. Less affluence 
at one end of the scale of life would mean more comfort 
at the other. These poor souls who uncomplainingly 
walk their dim road to the grave should teach some 
lesson of contentment and submission and trust. Do 
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they not show that a “ man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things he possesseth ?”” They love, 
they sing, they hope, they trust, they enjoy—it is 
not much that they have to enjoy, but they much 
enjoy their little. Only this day on which I am writing, 
I have seen in one of the narrowest and darkest of 
London’s back streets an aged woman who has lived 
there for sixty years. How small was the room in 
which we stood, how dark, how low the ceiling, how 
poor everything! Yet she was tidy in her dress and 
person; her speech was dignified and self-respecting ; 
her soul was restful and hopeful; she was one of the 
King’s daughters, and knew that in a short time she 
would, as she phrased it, “be taken up to the glory 
land.” What hosts she represents! And they all 
declare that a fortune is not a necessity either for the 
noblest kind of life or the purest happiness. They have 
not voluntarily sacrificed a fortune, but they show how 
possible it is to retain a sweet nature when you are 
compelled to do without one. 

The cheerful trust of the poor that their children 
will be cared for when they themselves can no longer 
provide for them is on the whole justified, and will be 
more abundantly justified as nations learn their duties 
to themselves, when they come to see that it is wiser and 
more profitable to feed their children and to pension 
their aged than it is to maintain armies and navies. 
And, indeed, it is an astounding assertion that any man 
is bound to earn a fortune for his children. What! 
to place them in the way of serious temptations ? 
to pass on money to his latest posterity ? to work and 
save for unborn generations that they may not work ? 
That good and wise man, John Sonar because . 
good—has thoughtfully remarked : 
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“The greater part of the necessaries of life are so 
far perishable that each generation hath occasion to 
labour for them ; and when we look towards a succeeds 
ing age with mind influenced by universal love, instead 
of endeavouring to exempt some from those cares 
which necessarily relate to this life, and to give them 
power to oppress others, we desire that they may all 
be the Lord’s children and live in that humility and 
order becoming His family. Our hearts, being thus 
opened and enlarged, will feel content with a state of 
things as foreign to luxury and grandeur as that which 
our Redeemer laid down as a pattern.” 

Woolman felt, and rightly so, a great concern for 
the children on whom is laid the heavy burden of wealth, 
and from whom are removed those inducements to 
faith in God, to thoughtfulness, to industry, to self- 
culture, and to care for others on which the noblest 
lives are based. His words long ante-date those of 
Mr. Carnegie, the millionaire, and have an influence which 
those of the later day do not possess, because they are 
backed by all the power of a perfectly consistent example. 
One can hardly believe that any rich father, or the son 
of a rich father, would be much affected by the saying 
of one who has millions of money: “ The finest heritage 
of a young man is poverty.’’ But when one has traced 
Woolman’s* beneficent career, witnessed his courageous 
meekness, seen his undeviating consistency and loyalty 
to the truth he believed and taught, felt the warmth 
of his brotherly love, and lived in the serenity of his 
peace, it is easy to follow him when he says: “To 
treasure up wealth for another generation, by means of 
the immoderate labour of those who in some measure 
depend upon us is doing evil at present, without knowing 


*See John Woolman’s Journal. 
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that wealth thus gathered may not be applied to evil 
purposes when we are gone. To labour hard or cause 
others to do so, that we may live conformably to customs 
which Christ our Redeemer discountenanced by His 
example in the days of His flesh, and which are contrary 
to Divine order, is to manure a soil for propagating an 
evil seed ih the earth. To conform a little strengthens 
the hands of those who carry wrong customs to their 
utmost extent ; and the more a person appears to be 
virtuous and heavenly-minded, the more powerfully 
does his conformity operate in favour of evil doers.” 
This is the solemn teaching of a man whose constant aim 
it was to dwell in the Divine harmony, whose writings 
Charles Lamb thought were worth getting by heart, 
and whom Henry Crabb Robinson calls “a beautiful 
soul.” This uneducated tailor could write a style that 
is the despair of litterateurs, and ‘‘ teach more im- 
portant and valuable truth in political economy than 
can be found in the scientific treatises on the subject. 
Wisdom was not in him a separate faculty ; it was love 
shedding its light upon facts.’’* His clearness of vision 
was the result of his “ sweet sincerity’ and obedience 
to the Inner Light ; and it would save many a professing 
Christian father from the dangers of a money-making 
life, and his children from the dangers his money, earned 
for their sakes, leads them into, if he and those who are 
like-minded with him were listened to, rather than the 
current maxims of worldly-minded men. “A great 
dowry is a bed full of brambles.” 

It is said of an ancestor of Emerson that he nightly 
prayed that no descendant of his might ever be rich. 
The dangers of wealth to the purest life have always been 
keenly present to the wisest teachers. Here is the 


* The Quakers. Frederick Storrs Turner; p. 278. 
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picture of “a successful man,” such a man as may be 
seenanywhere. ‘“‘ Heis a man of enterprise, and begins 
to think of independence; and the independent state 
that draws him on becomes, how easily, how insensibly, 
the non-depending state. His successes are honest 
successes. His economies are only rational and right. 
But he does not hang on Providence as he did, in a 
perpetually bright, sweet confidence. His prayers lose 
out their fervours, and his peace flows only as a 
turbid river. Even God is far less dear and less con- 
sciously present than He was. How long is there 
going to be faith enough left to have the consciousness 
of His presence at all ?’’* 

Then there is the host of Christian workers, mission- 
aries, ministers (with some startling exceptions), 
philanthropists and many more, who have quietly 
and definitely cut themselves off from the possibility 
of ever becoming rich, and their children from the hope 
of “an unearned increment.” True, they might not 
have gained any of the “ prizes,” but they abandoned 
the chance of gaining them. They voluntarily em- 
braced smallness of means, and straitness in many things 
as the only condition on which they could do their work. 
It may be true that a certain proportion are better off 
_than they ever would have been had they followed a 
secular calling, but it is equally true that many of them 
possess talents which would have made them formidable 
competitors in the business world. By no fair deductions 
that can be made from their self-sacrifice can it be 
dwarfed into insignificance; it will always remain an 
impressive testimony to the power of the love of Christ ; 
and it would appeal much more impressively were it 


* Sermons on Living Subjects. By Horace Bushnell; 
Pp. 59. 
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examined without prejudice and apart from the super- 
ciliousness with which the possession of money so 
commonly causes even Christian men to regard those 
who are not so “ well off”’ as themselves. 

The noble band of men and women in the United 
States who fought the battle of Negro Emancipation— 
Garrison, Whittier, John Brown, Phillips, Powell, and 
others, had no fortunes on which to fall back, but worked 
hard for their daily bread. When the church at 
Brooklyn told Beecher that his anti-slavery sentiments 
were objectionable, he replied that he could do better 
without Brooklyn than it could do without him; he 
could easily return to his simple life in the West. 

To these must be added quiet, humble men in many 
lands, who purposely decline to make the acquisition of 
money a great end to be gained, who are content with 
modest means, a simple home, and a lowly lot; such 
as abstain from pushing their business or profession merely 
for aggrandisement and at the cost of crushing others out 
of the field. I know the case of a professional man 
who will not do work in his profession that brings 
him more than a certain amount of remuneration ; 
anything more he passes on to someone else; “ live 
and let live” is his motto. He and thousands more 
illustrate the first part of the old adage: ‘‘ Poor and 
liberal, rich and covetous.” Similar in spirit is that 
solicitor who will not invest money in the drink trade 
for any of his clients, because he will not stain his 
conscience with complicity with one of our country’s 
worst sins; and similar are those tradesmen who refuse 
to make gain at the cost of the bodies and souls that 
drink destroys. 

All these feel that for them the purest and best in 
religion is impossible unless they sacrifice some worldly 
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gain; and they make the sacrifice cheerfully all their 
life long. They are the standing refutation of that 
base falsehood: ‘‘ Every man has his price.” No; 
every man has not, as the traffickers in consciences 
know right well. They know that there are men they 
cannot buy. 

If the middle ages were distinguished by their sins, 
they were also distinguished by the vigorous protests 
raised against them. If nobles and kings waged cruel 
and relentless wars, some pure souls pleaded for peace, 
and established the ‘‘Truce of God.” And if so 
many in high places robbed and oppressed, there were 
humble souls who abhorred the ill-gotten gain, and 
also the pride and the luxury to which it ministered. 
The monkish orders had a sound principle in so far 
as they protested against the worldliness of the time, 
Dominic’s last words to his followers were: ‘‘ Have 
charity, preserve humility, observe voluntary poverty ; 
may my malediction and that of God fall upon him that 
shall bring possessions to this Order.’’ The devotion 
of Francis of Assisi is too well known even among Protes- 
tants to need any describing here. The faith of the 
martyred Savonarola was the same as that of these 
great leaders. But in vain was the “ vow of poverty”’ 
taken by the individual so long as the Order of which 
he was a member could possess property. The corporate 
wealth became the corruption of the Orders, and angry 
nations, unable any longer to bear their abominations, 
have again and again swept the Orders away. The 
last to do it was France, and unless Britain takes 
measures to prevent the aggrandisement of the Orders 
that have recently increased to an alarming extent 
within her borders, she will sooner or later have to 
sweep them away or else perish beneath their weight. 
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“You have three daughters at home,” saida gentleman 
of France to King Richard I., “whom you love more 
than the grace of God; they are Pride, Luxury, and 
Avarice.” ‘‘ My friend,” replied the King, “ they are 
no longer at home. I have married Pride to the 
Templars, Luxury to the Black Canons, and Avarice to 
the Cistercians.’’* 

The outstanding leaders of all the great spiritual 
movements that have stirred the nations have shunned 
wealth and trusted to spiritual forces. Martin Luther 
was poor, and saw clearly that money was a hindrance 
to the spread of Christ’s Kingdom. Had he turned 
entirely away from Kings and Electors and nobles, and 
just trusted to the effects of the gospel upon the people, 
the early history of the Reformation would have beena 
brighter page. But the time was not yet come. 

The Evangelical Revival in our own country was a 
convincing example of how independent of wealth and 
all worldly help the Gospel is, and how certainly the 
increase of wealth means peril to purity and power. 
Whitefield and Wesley were both poor. Their deter- 
mination to take the gospel to everyone who was without 
it was the cause for which they were excluded from 
parish churches, and on no occasion were these in- 
comparable preachers ever heard in an English cathedral. 
And a great mercy it was that they had no worldly 
power to lean upon! Cathedrals would have stifled 
them and parish churches have been their tombs! 


* Father Bobadilla, one of the ten founders of the Jesuit 
Company, who was a friend of Sarpi, said of his own Order; 
‘‘It never entered the mind of Father Ignatius Loyola that the 
Company should become what it now [at the end of the sixteenth 
century] was,’ and that “if he returned again to the earth 
he would not recognise it as his own.”’ Dr, Robertson’s Fra 


Paolo Sarpi; p. 38. 
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Poor, friendless, undefended, they faced the elements, 
the mobs, the clergy, the bishops (with one or two ex- 
ceptions), the magistrates; and by labours, fastings, 
pureness, sufferings, patience, steadfastness, they com- 
mended the truth to every man’s conscience and achieved 
a great victory. 

But in his old age Wesley was alarmed to see how 
money-saving and its consequent money-loving had 
eaten into his societies. He felt like a shepherd who 
had unwittingly let a wolf into his sheepfold and saw 
it ravening and tearing. He exclaimed, “Of all the 
temptations none so struck at the whole work of God 
as the deceitfulness of riches; a thousand melancholy 
proofs of which I have seen within these last fifty years. 
I have not known three score rich persons, perhaps not 
half the number, during three score years, who, as far as 
I can judge, were not less holy than they would have 
been, had they been poor. By riches I mean not thous- 
ands of pounds; but any more than will procure the 
conveniences of life.’’ 

When Wesley was seventy-nine years old, and 
therefore had a long experience on which to base his 
conclusions, he wrote to the members of his Society, 
saying, ‘‘ Money-lovers are the pest of every Christian 
society. They have been the main course of destroying 
every revival of religion. They will destroy ws, if we 
do not put them away. A man not worth a shilling 
enters our society. Yet he freely gives a penny a 
week. Five years after, he is worth scores of pounds ; 
he gives a penny a week still. I must think this man 
covetous, unless he assures me he bestows his charity 
some other way. For every one is covetous whose 
beneficence does not increase in the same proportion 


as his substance.” 
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Who that has any knowledge of religious societies 
but will confirm every word of that quotation? The 
ways in which the lovers of money injure churches are 
manifold. Their “hearts running after gain,” they 
infect other hearts with their worldly fever. The hard 
and stubborn way in which they place worldly con- 
siderations first, and persist in judging the things of 
the Kingdom by the measure of the shop and the office 
and the warehouse, “in a business light,”’ has aconstant 
tendency to discourage faith and love and zeal. The 
worldly ways they advocate of doing spiritual work 
grieve the Holy Spirit, and retard all true development 
and advance. And sometimes these hinderers are 
regarded as “the largest givers.’”’ So they may be, 
if the mere amount of their giving is looked at, but 
not if their real income is considered and the proportion 
their gifts hold to their ability. Our Lord said that the 
widow who gave two mites gave more than all the rich 
men. Giving to God is not the disposal of a portion of 
our superfluous means, but the surrender of something . 
that requires thought, care, faith, self-denial. To 
set an example that upholds the inferior standard is to 
encourage an unworthy practice. And not only so, 
the rich Christian who lives at a high rate of expenditure 
and yet lays money away, while he is falling below his 
duty in giving, is also too commonly deferred to, and 
allowed the exercise of undue influence, is put into offices 
for which he has no suitability, and which, at the bottom 
of his heart, he does not value. He has no more wis- 
dom than many poor brethren, is, indeed, by his steady 
pursuit of money, less and less able to discern spiritual 
things, and yet, just because of his social standing, he is 
made a church officer. Wesley might well dread the 
influence of such men. 
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It was computed that Wesley gave away in his lifetime 
between twenty and thirty thousand pounds, the earnings 
of his pen. He died worth nothing. p 

The case of George Miiller, of Bristol, isnot understood 
unless it is remembered that he instituted his famous 
Orphan Houses, not merely for the sake of the orphans, 
but to show how Christians are justified in casting all 
their worldly cares upon God. His book—‘‘ The Lord’s 
Dealings with George Miiller”’ is the most illuminative 
and most encouraging book that I know, on the theme 
of money and the relation of Christians to it. The 
following quotation will serve to show how his thoughts, 
as suggested by his experience, ran. He says: 

“Through my pastoral labour among the saints in 
Bristol, through my considerable correspondence, and 
through brethren who visited Bristol, I had constantly 
cases brought before me which proved that one of the 
especial things which the children of God needed in 
our day was, to have their faith strengthened. For in- 
stance: I might visit a brother who worked fourteen 
or even sixteen hours a day at his trade, the necessary 
result of which was, that not only his body suffered, 
but his soul was lean, and he had no enjoyment in the 
things of God. Under such circumstances I might 
point out to him that he ought to work less, in order 
that his bodily health might not suffer, and that he 
might gather strength for his inner man by reading the 
Word of God, by meditation over it, and by prayer. 
The reply, however, I generally found to be something 
like this: ‘ But if I work less, I do not earn enough 
for the support of my family. Even now, whilst I 
work so much, I have scarcely enough. The wages are 
so low that I must work hard in order to obtain what 
I need.’ There was no trust in God, no real belief in 
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the truth of that word: Seek ye first the Kingdom of God 
and His righteousness; and all these things shall be 
added unto you. I might reply something like this: 
My dear brother, it is not your work which supports 
your family, but the Lord; and He who has fed you 
and your family when you could not work at all, on 
account of illness, would surely provide for you and 
yours, if, for the sake of obtaining food for your inner 
man, you were to work only for so many hours a day 
as would allow you proper time for retirement. Andisit 
not the case now, that you begin the work of the day 
after having had only a few hurried moments for prayer ; 
and when you leave off your work in the evening, and 
mean then to read a little of the Word of God, are you 
not too much worn out in body and mind to enjoy it, and 
do you not often fall asleep whilst reading the Scriptures, 
or whilst on your knees in prayer ? The brother would 
allow it was so; he would allow that my advice was 
good ; but still I read in his countenance, even if he 
should not have actually said so, ‘ How should I get on, 
if I were to carry out your advice ?’ I longed, therefore, 
to have something to point the brother to as a visible 
proof, that our God and Father is the same faithful 
God as ever He was ; as willing as ever to PROVE Himself 
to be the Livinc Gop, in our day as formerly, ¢o all 
who put their trust in Him.” 

The case of Mr Moody is full of suggestion and en- 
couragement. His attitude towards money was the 
turning point of his life. He was ambitious, prosperous, 
useful, and had bright prospects before him of a worldly 
kind. He was living an earnest Christian life and was 
zealously intent on doing good. His ambition was to 
save a small fortune, 100,000 dollars, out of his income, 
which, in one year amounted to 5,000 dollars in com- 
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missions alone, exclusive of his salary. When once 
he had gained his fortune of £20,000, then all his time 
and strength should be given to Christian work alone. 
But God had other thoughts for him, and better. Yet 
only after a struggle which lasted three months was he 
willing to give up his plans. He often said: “ The 
greatest struggle I ever had in my life was when I gave 
up business.” It seems to the carnal mind to be a 
finer thing to have something “safe,” to give away 
from this realised property, to be “ independent,’’ 
and then to work as you choose, than to look to others 
both for the maintenance of yourself and your work. 
The question, however, is infinitely altered, if you say 
you will look to the living God whose is the gold and the 
silver, and that you will regard your brethren as His 
servants who, for His sake and by His command, supply 
you and your work with funds. Pride and self-suffi- 
ciency incline to the independent way; humility and 
faith adopt the dependent way, so that all the glory may 
be God’s. Of Mr. Moody we read, “ Finally, what he 
felt to be the call of God was triumphant, and he 
surrendered his own plans for his Father’s.’”’ How he 
_ came to this conclusion he tells us in a way which shows 
how poor and feeble are all our arguments of prudence 
and forethought and thrift when} once they are tested 
by the urgencies and pleadings of the love of Christ ; they 
perish like flax in the flame. His future wife had the 
same spirit of devotion and trust in God as himself. 
“Tt was when he had renounced worldly ambitions and, 
contrary to the advice of all his friends, had launched 
out into what was considered a wild undertaking, 
that she, a girl of only seventeen, promised to cast in 
her lot with his—a promise fulfilled two years later by 


their marriage in 1862.” 
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Only on their unworldly policy of living could it have 
been said of Mr. Moody after his death : 

“Tn his handling of money he was absolutely un- 
selfish. Though his books must have been a mine of 
wealth, he used it all to further God’s work, either 
in rearing the palatial college buildings of Mount Hermon 
or Northfield, or in subsidising the great college work 
at Chicago. The few acres on which his unpretentious 
home stands are all the property he leaves, and his only 
legacy to his children is the work to which he devoted 
his life. But though he never thought of money, he 
never lacked it. As he travelled, the necessary funds 
were forthcoming for his needs; and whilst he raised 
immense sums of money for the erection of buildings 
and the education of young life, there was apparently 
no temptation to reserve anything for his family or 
himself.’ No; God raised him up to show to two 
commercial nations, in an intensely materialistic age, 
that there is something better worth living for than the 
making of a fortune, and something more potent than 
the energy that drives an immense business. The 
power to save souls that Mr. Moody had in such an 
eminent degree was the result of the faith that took up 
the cross, and humbly and obediently followed the 
Son of man. Money is not a conductor of saving grace, 
self-sacrifice is. 

George Fox lived a simple life and the best of his 
followers have done the same. But surely it would 
startle both him and John Wesley were they now to 
appear in the midst of their respective Societies and see 
how their members had increased in goods. It is the 
tendency in all the denominations to do the same, and 
in this unsuspected covetousness lie the seeds of weak- 
ness, of strife, and of death. 
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This is not perhaps the place to point out at any 
length that some artists and literary men of the highest 
mark have had the greatest fear of the polluting and 
weakening touch of money in their work. I may, 
however, remind my readers of the tremendous stanzas 
of Spenser in the Faerie Queene, Canto vii., Book ii., in 
which he describes the terrible region of Pluto. Milton 
has done a similar work in his Paradise Lost. That great 
soul Michael Angelo, most richly dowered with the 
greatest gifts of God to man, painter, sculptor, architect, 
engineer, poet, kept himself unpolluted and his work 
unspoiled by mercenary motives. See how sensitive 
he was about the mere delight he had had in his art, 
as if he felt at the end of life that he had been too 
self-centred. But what would have been the reproach 
had he allowed himself to work for money, for praise, 
for social distinction ! 


Now that my life across a stormy sea 
Like a frail bark reached that wide port where all 
Are bidden, ere the final reckoning fall 

Of good and evil for eternity. 

Now know I well how that fond phantasy 
Which made my soul the worshipper and thrall 
Of earthly art, is vain; how criminal 

Is that which all men seek unwittingly. 

Those amorous thoughts which were so lightly dressed, 
What are they when the double death is nigh ? 
The one I know for sure, the other dread. 

Painting nor sculpture now can lull to rest 
My soul that turns to His great love on high, 
Whose Arms to clasp us on the Cross were spread. 


Mr. G. F. Watts, so recently passed from amongst 
us, when he declined a title, offered him by Mr. Gladstone, 
wrote: ‘I have concluded, dating from June, to 
undertake no portraits and accept no commissions, 
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but, contented with the little I have to live upon, 
work only with the.idea of making my efforts worthy, 
at least as efforts, of the nation’s acceptance, alike before 
and after my death.” 

It may be granted, it probably is ned by most 
men, that religious work, intellectual work, and all 
forms of social and philanthropic work, are best done 
by those who are actuated by pure love of the work 
itself; and probably also many, if not a majority, 
would go further, and allow that it would be still better 
done if done as unto God. Professional and formal 
religion they abhor, but to real religion they always 
have paid homage. 

Leaving these workers out of account, the difficulty 
that presents itself is the fact that the vast majority 
of men are engaged in work which is avowedly for the 
purpose of making gain, and from which they would at 
once turn away, from which indeed necessity would 
compel them to turn away, if it were not remunerative. 
The engagements of every day are for the purpose of 
gaining their daily bread. The danger is that this 
shall not be done as a humble and reverent service to 
God, and that thus ‘‘our engagements shall become 
our pursuits.” Then when business becomes a pursuit, 
pleasure , becomes a relief from its cares; osten- 
tation and luxury an exhibition of its wealth; and place, 
title, and power its ultimate reward. 

These related sins, business as a pursuit, pleasure, 
pride, are found ina family group. They are flaunted 
in the most repulsive forms, and have been the 
subjects of satire, of laughter, of scorn, of denunciation, 
in every age. There has always been a Vanity Fair, 
and it is not one whit less crowded to-day than it was 
when Thackeray lashed its folly and wickedness. 
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There is a motive presented in the gospel which can 
exalt and purify all work, whether it be that of the 
intellect or that of the hand, ‘‘ Whatsoever ye do, do 
all to the glory of God.” 
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